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Next Month 


Wir many of our subscribers, business is 
approaching 1929 levels. Others are confi- 
dent that it will reach 1929 levels in 1940. 
This expansion of business, welcome 
though it is, brings an entirely new set 
of problems to most executives. 


THERE are plenty of business executives 
who have reached important and respons- 
ible positions during the liquidating peri- 
ods of this closing decade. Their skill in 
operating in times of stress brought new 
responsibilities. Now, with business ex- 
panding, the problems they face are to 
many of them new and difficult. How fast 
shall we expand? How fast shall we add 
new employees? Shall we build now? How 
much should be invested in plant expan- 
sion? How much shall salaries be raised? 


THESE are some of the problems our edi- 
torial staff will seek to answer next month 
and all of next year. In other words, how 
are the business leaders controlling busi- 
ness in a period of expanding sales? This 
will be the editorial theme for the better 
part of 1940. As usual, we shall endeavor 
to present facts, carefully checked and 
verified, describing the actual experiences 
of leaders in varied lines. 
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Wanted — New 
Editor? 


To the Editor: 

You had an article on “Filing,” which 
to my mind was just a plug, and a poor 
one at that, for the people that were 
advertising filing cabinets in your maga- 
zine. At times you are real good, but some- 
times you are pretty awful.—J. A. Finp- 
Lay, Toronto, Canada. 


Mr. Finptay: Well, at least you did 
not say we are awfully pretty. Will all the 
other readers who think we are pretty 
awful please write and tell us so? If we 
are as bad as all that we want to know 
about it. We promise to print as many 
scurrilously frank letters, for which we 
have room. 


The Ancient Tax 
Bugbear 


To the Editor: 

I read with keen interest the article on 
“Business Looks at Its Tax Bill and 
Groans.” I refer particularly to that part 
of the article endorsing a tax program 
which would permit charging the cost of 
new equipment against the current year’s 
operation. 

I have always advocated some revision 
on income tax collection on corporations 
with respect to depreciation. I would even 
go farther than the proposed plan men- 
tioned in the article and scratch depre- 
ciation from the tax computation entirely. 
This could be done very easily and simply 
and still not disturb the present volume 
of tax revenues for the government. It 
might even increase the revenues and all 
that would be required would be a more 





equitable adjustment of the tax rate: 

Depreciation is something that must 
always be set arbitrarily, with the help, 
of course, of past experience and govern 
ment hind-thought. Depreciation finds its 
way to our price indices through costs 
which, as we all know, is a determining 
factor in the setting of selling prices. Now 
suppose the business man could determine 
his costs without that ever-present indi 
rect dictation from the tax collecting and 
regulating bodies with respect to de 
preciation. His costs would be different, 
his selling prices would be different, and 
it isn’t hard to see that he might change 
our whole set-up with respect to present 
price levels. It is quite possible that this 
sort of thing would help to solve our de 
pression problems. 

I say, let’s forget about depreciation 
in our income taxes on corporation and 
assess these taxes the easy and simple 
way. Let us do it so that net taxable in 
come can be arrived at without any ar- 
bitrary figures entering into the calcula- 
tion. This would eliminate controversial 
points and nothing could be more fair 
To do a thing most efficiently, we always 
must do it the simplest way that can be 
devised.—WayNe Prunpster1n, Even Cure 
Tire Equipment Company, Los Angeles 
California. 


What About a Salary 
Administration Plan? 


To the Editor: 

Could you tell me what information you 
have available which could be utilized i: 
making a salary and wage survey in our 
plant? This should also include inform: 
tion dealing with compensation of wor! 
managers in relation to plant sales « 
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production.—A. H. Rentner, works man- 
ager, Line Material Company, Zanesville, 
Vhio. 

Mr. Renter: A copy of the November 
issue Of American Busrness has been sent 
you, and you will note that the leading ar- 
ticle is about salary administration. The 
|yecember issue will carry the second part 

f this series, and the January issue the 
last part. We believe these articles will 
urnish the data you want. 


‘fakes Advertising 
‘etter Opener 
'o the Editor: 

In your November issue an inquiry from 
hillips Advertising Service of Cleveland, 
)hio, appeared, asking for the location 
f the manufacturer of the combination 
magnifying glass with letter opener in 
the transparent material. We are pleased 
indeed to call to your attention that we 
ave manufactured tremendous quantities 
if this article and our prices are low and 
uur delivery service is excellent—E. K. 
Mapan, The Emeloid Company, Arling- 
on, New Jersey. 


Another Filing Book for a 
Business Library 
To the Editor: 

With reference to an item about filing 
information in a recent issue of AMERICAN 
Bustness we are forwarding to you a 
copy of our booklet entitled, Progressive 
Indexing and Filing. This booklet was 
originally written for use by the American 
Institute of Filing in teaching this sub- 
ject at their various eastern schools. Since 
Remington Rand took over this organiza- 
tion we have rewritten the book on several 
occasions and it has become the official 
textbook in the teaching of filing in many 
states and practically all business colleges 
throughout the United States. 

Strangely enough it is entirely unbiased, 
due to the fact that we asked all the dif- 
ferent filing equipment companies to sub- 
mit their own write-ups explaining their 
respective filing systems. These articles 
are reprinted with illustrations in this 
booklet exactly as submitted. This booklet 
sells for $1.25.—Au. N. Seares, sales pro- 
motion manager, Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Mr. Seares: Thank you for sending us 
Progressive Indexing and Filing. It is an 
excellent book and we feel certain many 
of our subscribers will want copies of it 
for reference inaterial. 


Improved Technique for 
Switchboard Operators 


l'o the Editor: 

Some time ago, possibly a year, you 
had an article in your magazine relative 
to operation of the switchboard, how to 
improve the service of the switchboard 
operator, or courteousness of the oper- 


ator, and there was a picture of an opera- 


tor on the page. At the time I read it with 
much interest and derived much benefit 
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NEW 
Opportunities 


for Men Seeking More Responsibility 
and Higher Income 


ee is on the way UP. Are you 
prepared to go UP with it? 

Every period of business expansion offers 
new opportunities for trained men. Any cor- 
poration head will tell you that rising busi- 
ness creates more responsible executive jobs 
than there are men qualified to fill them. The 
man who is prepared can reap a rich reward. 


What Is the Right Preparation? 


Department heads are plentiful enough— 
men who know account- 
ing, or production, or 
selling, or some other 
ONE branch of business. 
But there are few who 
know the fundamentals 
of ALL departments and 
who are capable of man- 
aging and coordinating 
their activities. 

The man with a one- 
track mind can be only 
the tool of men with 
broader training. He can 





SOME OF THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LEADERS WHO 
HAVE AIDED IN BUILDING ough, balanced knowl- 
THE INSTITUTE’S COURSE 
AND SERVICE 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
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Chairman of the Board 
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MAJOR B, FOSTER 


coming executives of American business the 
organized knowledge of business that is es- 
sential to competent management. The Insti- 
tute has gathered the experience of the most 
successful business men of the country, and 
the proved principles and methods of thou- 
sands of companies. It has organized and 
formulated this knowledge for the benefit 
of those who realize that without it no man 
is qualified for executive responsibility. 

To those men who now hold, or who are 
determined to hold in the 
future, important places 
in the business world, the 
Institute offers the thor- 


edge of production, mar- 
keting, finance, and ac- 
counting essential in 
business administration; 
ideas, experience, meth- 
ods and judgment of the 
most successful business 
men of America; a mas- 
tery of tested business 


never qualify for a real 
executive position. If you 
are now a junior execu- 
tive or “department” 
man—whether in the ac- 
counting, engineering, 
financial, sales, or pro- 
duction division—you 
can broaden your train- 
ing to include the funda- 
mentals of ALL divi- 
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principles and practice. 
If You are of 


Executive Calibre 
Send for Your Copy of 
“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 

To men who want to 


qualify fully for execu- 
tive responsibility and to 


sions, and thereby prepare yourself for the 
opportunities that are coming fast. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Prepares Men to Reach the Top 


For more than a quarter-century the In- 
stitute has been giving to the executives and 


win financial independence, we will be glad 
to send a copy of the famous book “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” A new edition has been 
published which contains a most important 
message for the type of man who is going 
far in business. Mail the coupon for your 
copy. There is no cost or obligation, 











To the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
193 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Business Address 


Position 
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AKING just one quotation usually requires 
many multiplying, adding, subtracting, and 
dividing operations. Now I do these easily and ac- 
curately in one or two minutes with my electric calcu- 
lating machine. By hand, it frequently took me at 
least fifteen minutes.”’ 


You may not have to make quotations, but you, too, 
can save time and money on any of your work that 
involves addition, subtraction, multiplication, or di- 
vision by using an electric calculating machine. 


And when you do purchase such a machine, make sure 
it is se with a General Electric motor. General 
Electric doesn’t make office devices, but it does make a 
complete line of motors specially designed to meet 
their requirements—designed to give many years of 
trouble-free service. General Electric Company, Dept. 
6 —201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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from it. We are now breaking in a new 
operator and think this information 
would be of great value. We seem to have 
lost the article, and we would greatly ap- 
preciate your sending it to us.—Mnas. 
Brake Cravens, Furt Worth Transit 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mrs. Cravens: We believe the article 
you have in mind was published in the 
January 1937 issue of American Bust- 
ness under the heading of “Where Cus- 
tomers Are Born.” We have sent you a 
clip copy of this article. 


The Problem of Employee 
Welfare 


To the Editor: 

We are interested in the welfare of 
our employees and want to assist them ir 
every way possible. At the present tim« 
we have annuity insurance, group insur 
ance, credit union, hospitalization an 
nursing service. Do you know of any 
thing else companies are doing for their 
workers?—J. U. Suuren, office manager 
Moorman Manufacturing Company 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Mr. Suuren: There are a great man) 
things which companies do for their em 
ployees. Marshall Field and Company se- 
lected a group of young men and gave 
them a course in accounting in North 
western University night school. A great 
many companies operate and maintain 
country clubs for employees. One of the 
companies which has done this for many 
years is the Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company of Chicago. 

Another fast-growing activity among 
companies is an annual hobby show for 
employees in which employees are given 
an opportunity to exhibit and display col- 
lections of stamps, old and rare books, 
arrowheads, firearms, revolvers, and to 
show the results of their work, such as 
crocheting, photography, painting, model 
making, etc. Other companies maintain 
recreation rooms and gymnasiums for 
their employees and some even go so far 
as to maintain swimming pools. 


Wants Information on 
Employee Manuals 


To the Editor: 

If I am not mistaken, the Dartnell Cor- 
poration several years ago had sugges 
tions for office manuals. We would like to 
get something of this sort and will be 
glad to hear from you.—W. J. Wattacr, 
executive vice president, Berkey and Gay 
Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich 


Mr. Wattace: We have sent you tear 
sheets of an article on employee manual 
which appeared in the July issue of 
American Business. This is the latest ar 
ticle we have published on this subje: 
and, so far as we know, the only thin 
that is at present available on it. W 
hope that it will help you prepare 
manual which will create the spirit y 
want among the employees in your ©: 
ganization. 
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IS HE CONSERVATIVE 
IN HIS TASTE? 


Your friend will appreciate the quiet dignity of a desk 
like this one—fashioned from genuine black American 
walnut—with antique-finished brass pulls. 





OR DOES HE PREFER 
“STREAMLINING”? 


If your friend likes the swift tempo of modern design, 
give him a desk like this one—combining simplicity of 
design with fine, carefully matched woods. 


Looking for a new Gift ea? 


HOW ABOUT 
A DESK? 


IS there a business executive on your Christmas list— 
your “chief’”—your golf partner—or someone else who 
rates a special gift? Consider giving him a new desk! 

Many new 1940 desks are already in your local deal- 
er’s store. From the hundreds of available designs, you'll 
find one that perfectly reflects your friend’s personality 
and taste. 

Be sure that it’s a wood desk! The rich beauty of 
wood—its warm, comfortable feel—its quiet, sound- 
absorbing qualities—all combine to provide a friendly, 
inspiring background for your friend’s best work. 

(P.S. If you want a new desk for your own office, tear 
out this ad, and leave it where Santa can see it.) 


Rea) sell 


If you want to play Santa Claus to the employees in 
your general office, give them wood desks, too. For wood 
desks alone can provide the quiet working conditions 
and friendly warmth that insure maximum efficiency. 





DOES HE LIKE PLENTY 
OF SPACE? 


If he’s the busy, efficient type, select a desk like this 
one. The recessed base provides extra leg room. The 
roomy drawers have composition pulls. 











WOULD HE LIKE 
‘‘PERIOD” BEAUTY? 


Many modern desks reflect the inspiration of great 18th 
century designers. This Chippendale desk is distinguished 
by rich paneling and carving. 














The WOOD DESK GUILD 


ImpeRIAL Desk ComMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


InprANA Desk ComMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 
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Jasper Desk CompaNy 
Jasper, Indiana 


JasSPER Orrice Furniture Co. 
Jasper, Indiana 


Hoosier Desk ComPANy 
Jasper, Indiana 
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VERYONE seems to have a 
different opinion about 
the business outlook for 
next year. Some predict a 
market crash in January 
as a result of overbuying. 
Others think the war will 
end before spring and that 
business will go into a tail 
spin. Then there are some 
who have their fingers 
crossed because 1940 is an 
election year. Our view is 
that while there probably 
will be a slowing down 
after Christmas, the in- 
creased rate of spending 

(Brookmire estimates it is now at the rate of 71 
billions annually) will carry the present level well 
into 1940—perhaps to the summer. What happens 
after the political conventions will depend, many 
believe, upon what happens at them. Some business 
men think that if the Democrats nominate Garner 
on a conservative platform he will get Republican 
support and we may have what we badly need—a 
national government, rather than a party govern- 
ment during the critical four ‘years ahead. That pos- 
sibility would, of course, stimulate private enter- 
prise, and billions of dollars would be poured into 
the rehabilitation of plants and equipment. 


The Five 0’Clock Rush 


“One of the greatest kicks I used to get in busi- 
ness,” said a Fort Worth executive the other day, 
“was to help the young folks in our outfit who wanted 
to get ahead. For years, prior to the passing of the 
Hours and Wages Act, I used to stay down at the 
office an extra hour of an evening to talk over their 
problems and to lend them a helping hand. But now 
that is all changed. At two minutes past five our 
office is deserted. The law requires that if any em- 
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ployee remains after hours to talk over his affairs 
with me, I pay him overtime. I have to take time out 
of a crowded day, which is all too short as it is, or let 
the youngsters shift for themselves. We used to 
have a Five O’clock Club made up of young men in 
the office who got together after work to discuss let- 
ter writing and the like. The group used to meet in 
my office, and I would take a hand in the discussions 
But that is out now. I had hoped that somebody 
would suggest the meetings be continued in one of 
the local hotels, but nobody did. I had hoped that 
with more leisure these youngsters would devote 
some of it to self-improvement, but I don’t know of 
a single instance where that has happened. Today I 
am sorry to say the young folks to whom we must 
look for tomorrow’s leaders in our business think of 
only one thing—five o’clock and getting home to 
play. Their job seems to have become just a means 
for making the money with which to have a good 
time.” 


Goodyear Points the Way 


At the risk of becoming tiresome, we have ham- 
mered on the idea that the sound solution to our un- 
employment dilemma in this country is lower prices 
made possible by lower costs. Only as business makes 
it possible for consumers to buy more things with 
their income, can we create needed jobs. Getting to- 
gether in backrooms and cooking up price agree 
ments may seem like the answer, but at best it is a 
makeshift. It sets up an artificial price level which 
the national income can’t support. Raising wages will 
help some, but only if the increase comes out of profits. 
As soon as it becomes necessary to add the increased 
wages to the selling price, a buyers’ strike is in- 
evitable. That is why we cheered when Goodyear took 
the lead in the tire industry and passed along pro- 
duction savings to the consumer. “Months ago,” said 
Goodyear’s President Litchfield, “we addressed our 
selves to the job of lowering costs, as an essential 
precursor to lowering prices. The first step was to 
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take as our yardstick the cost sheet of the newest 
and most efficient of our factories. With those figures 
before us, we aimed for the same efficiency in all our 
plants. . . . It wasn’t a simple job or a quick one, 
but its thoroughness is exampled by facts.” Mr. 
Litchfield’s competitors may not agree with these 
views. They probably call him seven kinds of a so- 
and-so for “cutting” prices. But it is sound manage- 
ment which needs emulation. It is the kind of man- 
ugement which we must have in this country if we 
hope to keep our system of private enterprise. 


Cebunking Salesmanship 


Perhaps no phase of business has been more smoth- 
ered with words and theories than salesmanship. All 
of which has done selling no end of harm and is 
largely responsible for the disrepute into which sales- 
manship has fallen. In examining the sales training 
literature of a number of leading companies in con- 
nection with a study of that subject, it seems to me 
there is a definite trend away from that sort of thing. 
There is a commendable tendency to treat salesman- 
ship as a problem in human relations. The old bunk 
about the psychological moment to bring out thé 
order book; the smartest way to handle this or that 
objection ; the strategic use of the right sales appeal ; 
how to size up a prospect and all that sort of thing 
is played down, if not entirely omitted. Instead em- 
phasis is placed on the importance of knowing all 
there is to know about the product you are sell- 
ing and the person you hope to sell. Salesmen are 
coached to be straightforward and aboveboard in 
their relations with customers, and not stoop to 
petty tricks to get interviews and orders. They are 
taught the broad fundamentals of successful business 
so that they can better counsel with buyers. They 
are told what to say, but also told that thinking is 
more important than talking when it comes to get- 
ting orders. Perhaps some of these training courses 
lean too far toward low-pressure selling. Perhaps 
more consideration should be given to overcoming spe- 
cific sales situations. But all in all, they are certainly 
a step in the right direction. We have had much too 
much mystery about what is the simplest thing in 
all the world—getting people to agree with you. 


Controlling Sales Profits 


There are going to be some mighty good-looking 
statements next year. A few of them will be acci- 
dents. They will reflect war orders that blew in over 
the transom ; profits resulting from inventory specula- 
tion; the marking up of depreciated assets. But the 
majority of them will be due to sound management, 
for it cannot be denied that during 1939 most com- 
panies did a pretty good management job. For ex- 
ample, there is one large company in the food field 
which was able to equal its 1938 profits in the third 
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quarter. All the last quarter earnings were “velvet.” 
How did it do that? Two years ago this company 
changed its system of sales profit control. Until then 
it had spent a fortune on a system of sales control 
by products. By means of an elaborate cost account- 
ing system the management was furnished with 
monthly P/L statements on each product in its long 
line. If it appeared a certain product was losing 
money, it was dropped from the line. Then somebody 
awoke to the fact that a good many of these sup- 
posedly unprofitable products were actually business 
builders, even though the figures showed them to be 
paper losers. So the system was changed. Instead of 
trying tocontrol sales profits by products, the con- 
trol was placed on territories. Territorial profit 
yardsticks were set up, and each sales territory was 
given a specific profit quota. The management was 
thus able to spot quickly any territory that was not 
producing its share of the total profit expectancy, 
and do something about it. The result has been that 
the 1939 statement will be the best in the long history 
of the company. This seems to suggest that more 
companies can improve their 1940 earnings by setting 
up territorial profit control systems. 


Ads That Nobody Reads 


An advertising agency space buyer once said that 
to Mark Twain’s three kinds of liars he would like 
to add the fourth—publishers’ circulation state- 
ments. He pointed out that while the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations put an end to lying about the number 
of copies printed, it still left the buyer in a fog. There 
was still no way to tell how many of his advertise- 
ments would be seen or read. He cited the case of two 
business magazines. One had a circulation of 25,000 
and a rate of $300 a page; another had a circula- 
tion of 75,000 and a rate of $750 a page. On the 
face of the statement, it looked as if the magazine 
with the larger circulation was the better buy. But 
suppose that half of the subscribers never read the 
publication? Suppose that half of those just paged 
through it and seldom stopped to read an advertise- 
ment? Suppose the editorial contents were not vital to 
the problems or interests of the reader? What then? 
It is to get the “low down” on just such situations 
that Dr. Daniel Starch and others have undertaken 
to gauge accurately the readership of advertising 
media. A continuing survey is being made in the con- 
sumer field. A sampling technique has been developed 
for business papers. It will be interesting to see what 
happens. Some believe that the independent auditing 
of reader interest will be the next big forward step 
in advertising. They even think that readership 
audits may supplement the statements of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations as a yardstick of media value. 
That is doubtful. But it is a trend to be followed 
with interest not only by those who sell advertising, 
but by those who buy it.—J. C. A. 
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30 PRACTICAL IDEAS | 
THAT ARE HELPING BOTH | 
LARGE AND SMALL OFFICES | 
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Suggestions tor locating 
and eliminating the use- 
less, costly operations that 
handicap otfice employees 


One or more of the thirty practical ideas in this booklet 


Typical Comments by Executives may help you eliminate a needless, costly operation 
Who Have Read This Booklet that is slowing up the work in your office. Each sug- 


“Cee cubation diate ented o0 to dnt- gestion is clearly explained and easy to understand. 


SEER Ga Ta ee a Sea” The demand for ‘‘Ways to Save Time in an Office”’ has 


e 2 e 
“We reviewed your booklet very carefully and already necessitated a fourth printing. For your free 
have already changed our procedure to con- 
form to suggestion No. 18.” copy, telephone your local Burroughs office. Or, if 


° . es 
“‘We sent a copy of the booklet to each of our more convenient, write on your own letterhead to— 
foreign branches and asked them to use it in 


checking office operations.” BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY’ 
6022 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Jse These Management 
Controls in 1940 s:..1sun 





Looking fondly back on past sales figures, many a 
manager thinks that profit will automatically return 
when sales reach these past high marks. But some 
of them are due for a shock when they find that profit 
is not always sure, though sales reach former highs 





1. Production Control 


ERE is a story told by the head 

of a world-famed Indiana man- 
ufacturing company. “When I was 
a boy, my father ran a small mill 
in the South. Two or three times 
a year he went through the mill, 
gathered samples of the four prod- 
ucts he turned out, and sent the 
samples to a chemical laboratory 
for analysis. A few days later when 
the analysis came back he called in 
the superintendent and they check- 
ed over the reports from the chem- 
ist. I can almost hear them. ‘You’d 
better work over that huller a bit,’ 
my father would say, ‘and put a 
little more heat on the presses— 
otherwise, I think everything is 
about right.’ ” 

And that was the extent of pro- 
duction control twenty-five years 
ago. But it is different now. Every- 
thing has been tightened up. In the 
same mill when I visited it a few 
months ago the manager told me 
that samples are put on the 3- 
o’clock train every afternoon, rush- 
ed by special delivery to the chem- 
ist. Early the following morning the 
laboratory analyst calls the mill 
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manager and gives him the result 
of the analysis. Day after day this 
same check-up is made, so there is 
no chance of the product being 
wrong for more than a few hours 
at most. Machinery that was once 
overhauled and inspected during 
the annual shutdown, or when it 
broke down, is checked and its out- 
put measured every day. There is 
constant control of speed, tempera- 
ture, quality, and proportions. 


2. Quality Control 


Now turn to a cosmetic manufac- 
turer. When he began business, the 
superintendent measured out every 
batch of raw materials on hand 
scales, with graduates and scoops. 
A scoop full of this, 50 gallons of 
that, 60 pounds of something else, 
and the resulting mass was dumped 
into a mixer for half an hour if 
they were not busy, for twenty 
minutes if they were rushed. Now, 
the superintendent gets an order 
to make up a certain quantity of a 
product. He gets out the formula 
from the safe. Then he takes a key, 
unlocks the control mechanism, and 


starts a formidable-appearing lot 
of machinery to work. Electrically 
operated scales control the flow of 
each raw material into the mixing 
hoppers. 

As the raw material flows into 
the mixer, the scalebeam inter- 
cepts the beam of a photo-electric 
cell and the flow of the ingredient 
is automatically shut off at exactly 
the right moment. If something goes 
wrong—for example, if there is not 
a sufficient quantity of the raw 
material—the entire mechanism is 
stopped and locked and nothing can 
move until the proper amount flows 
into the mixer. If the power fails 
and the mixing operation is halted, 
the machinery is locked and only 
one thing can happen when the 
power comes on again before any- 
thing else can be done—the mixing 
cycle must be completed. 


3. Control of Receivables 


Suppose volume 
through 1940 at the same pace we 
are now enjoying. Will your busi- 
ness be able to finance it? There is 
many a business today which would 
find it difficult to finance a much 
larger volume. Oh, you will not 
worry about that bridge until you 
reach it. But you may reach it 
sooner than expected. Can you 
squeeze more capital out of re- 
ceivables? Many business men are 
reconciled to having too much 
money outstanding in receivables 
because they think that competition 
permits customers to lag in paying 


continues 
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Are Your Profits Buried in Slow 


Inventories and Receivables? 


A large share of today’s profit depends on speed—the speed with 
which your raw materials are turned into goods being shipped to 
customers—and the speed with which your receivables from these 
shipments are turned into cash which can be invested in more 
raw materials. Simple, elemental though this is, many managers 
fail to bring their business through the year at a profit because at 
some point along the way, this simple fundamental is neglected 





accounts and that it would hurt 
business to insist on prompter pay- 
ments. There is another full month 
of business tied up in many an ac- 
counts receivable ledger if we only 
went after it intelligently. Here is 
a case which illustrates what we 
mean. 

A big coal and building supply 
company once had a rule not to fol- 
low slow pay customers until sixty 
days after the due date. Thousands 
of customers learned that nothing 
would happen if they did not pay 
their bills for sixty days. This 


might have been all right in the past 
when taxes were lower, when com- 
petition was not so keen, when 
labor cost less, and overhead was a 
mere fraction of today’s figure. 
Last year the same company began 
following “slow pays” thirty-five 
days after due dates. Now each ac- 
count is tagged with a visible sig- 
nal which shows the day each ac- 
count is thirty-five days past due. 

Average age of receivables used 
to be seventy-three days. This has 
now been cut to slightly less than 
sixty. This means that the com- 


pany can now do $600,000 annua! 
business with $100,000, instead o} 
$500,000 as was once the case. This 
is only another example of bett: 

control which is part and parcel 

every profitable business operatio: 
today. Fewer things are left + 

chance, fewer decisions are made ¢ 

guesswork, and better records a: 

kept so that there is less and less d: 
pendence upon the vagaries of 

ecutive memory. 


4. Sales Cost Control 


Marching right through ever 
department of business the idea 
stricter control of every operatic 
is taking hold as never before. Ev: 
in the sales department, which h: 
often insisted on rule-of-thum) 
methods, we find far better contro! 
and recording of every activit 
Here is a case in point: In one lars: 
sales organization devoted to t! 
sale of household electrical equip 
ment there is a new rule that ever, 
prospect must be called on within 
twenty-four hours after the firs! 
contact, Here is the way the rul 
works in practice. Mrs. Jones di 
cides to look at electrical refrige: 
ators. She drops in at the down 
town salesroom of two well-known 
refrigerator companies on the sam 
afternoon. She has no intention of 
buying immediately, but she wants 
a new refrigerator, and intends to 
buy one as soon as she “gets around 
to it.” In both stores she leaves her 
name and address. Now one com 
pany follows this lead 
twenty-four hours. The other com 


within 


pany may follow it in forty-eigh 
Since the 
twenty-four-hour rule has been ir 


hours or two weeks. 


effect, many sales have been closed 
before competitive salesmen got on 
the job. Thus for years this com 
pany had been letting business sli; 
away for, like others, it permitted 
prospects to cool off from two « 
three days to two weeks before t 
important follow-up call after 1 
prospect had indicated intere: 
Why wait? The prospect, it ! 
been found, is never more intereste( 
than during the first twenty-fo 
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hours after her first inspection of a 
new refrigerator on the sales floor. 
Here is an idea which might well 
incorporated into the selling 
sles of any company whose 
yanches or distributors display 
.juipment which is seen by pros- 
cts who call to see equipment, 
en leave, awaiting some live sales- 
an to follow them. Household 
.uipment, automobiles, office equip- 
ent, business and factory equip- 
ent—literally hundreds of prod- 
1ts—are displayed in costly sales- 
‘oms where take the 
mes of all prospects, only to let 
hese prospects cool off from two 


salesmen 


.ys to three weeks before the fol- 

w-up call is completed. The 

venty-four-hour follow-up rule 

ay work wonders in many a sales 

rganization, for it is typical of 
the better control that business in- 
sists upon today. 

In another phase of sales work 
we find a decided trend toward 
greater control of sales activities. 
Salesmen have reported their calls 
since time immemorial, and since the 
dim dark eras of salesmanship these 
reports have meant all too little. 
Today, in many sales organizations 
the typical and time-honored, non- 
committal report of sales calls is 
no longer tolerated. Instead of “See 
again in two months,” or “Said 
our prices too high,” as salesmen 
have written on call reports for so 
many years, the salesman must go 
over, in person, with a sales super- 
visor, everything that happened 
during each call. If the prospect 
said the price was too high, the 
salesman is asked to tell how much 
too high the customer considered 
the price. The purpose of all this 
control of sales effort is to stop 


salesmen from making aimless calls, 


to teach every salesman that every 
call should bring the prospect 


In the sea of difficulties that hamper 
business today, even the greater vol- 
ume that seems assured in 1940 will 
not return a profit without constant, 
alert control comparable to the con- 
trol that brings a ship safely into port 


nearer to closing, or convince the 
salesman that there is no need to 
waste more time calling. Millions of 
dollars are wasted every year by 
salesmen who have fallen into the 
habit of making aimless calls on 
poor prospects, just on the theory 
that a prospect is a prospect and 


should be visited willy nilly every 


so often. 


5. Inventory Control 


In many a business 1940 will 
bring temptations to let inventories 


get out of hand. While we are not 


(Ewing-Galloway Photo) 





going to put our necks out and 
make any war predictions, the fact 
remains that even as this is being 
written there are temptations to lay 
in supplies considerably in excess 
of immediate demands. One general 
manager writes that he has in- 
structed his purchasing department 
to buy raw materials on the basis of 
a 20 per cent anticipated increase 
in sales, to provide for three 
months’ supply instead of one 
month’s supply as heretofore. At 
first glance this may seem to be a 
wise precaution, But think what it 
means. Business is now 40 per cent 
better for this company than it was 
two years ago. It is obvious then 
that he is actually planning to 
carry more than $5.00 worth of 
inventory for every dollar in inven- 
tory he had in late 1937. This is 
how it works out: Suppose he had 
$100 in a certain item in 1937. 
Based on actual present consump- 
tion he would have $140 in that 
item today for a one month’s sup- 
ply. He anticipates a 20 per cent 
increase in business in 1940—that 
would bring it up to $168. Now, 
three months’ supply instead of one 
month’s supply and he has three 
times $168, or $504. This fellow is 
headed straight for banker trouble 
if he continues this policy, unless 
his financial resources are far 
greater than is apparent from his 
financial statement. 

This is an example of the kind 
of guesswork that is so likely to 
prevail when business climbs out of 
the cellar and goes for an upward 
spiral. A sound inventory control 
system would take much of the 
necessity for guesswork out of this 
operation, and with intelligent pur- 
chasing and forward planning he 
would be safe in carrying a month’s 
supply of most raw materials. 


6. Price and Margin 
Control 


By and large the producer does 
not control prices, nor does a manu- 
facturer. He is the victim of sup- 
ply and demand, competitive mis- 
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takes and whimsies, buyers’ ability 
to chisel, and many other factors. 
But there is one phase of price and 
margin control that every manu- 
facturer must tackle in 1940 more 
carefully than ever before. Be- 
cause the mass buyers are constant- 
ly gaining control of a larger and 
larger percentage of the nation’s 
business, manufac- 
turers are selling a constantly in- 
creasing percentage of their total 
output to the big, mass buyers, such 
as the chains, syndicates, and mail 
order houses. 

Except in cases where the manu- 
facturer enjoys a strong consumer 
demand, sales to mail order and 
other mass buyers must be made 
on a very close mark-up. Some 
manufacturers take these orders 
almost at cost, just to have a back- 
log in the plant, or in the belief that 
such business holds down overhead. 
But let us look at one case. In 1930 
a manufacturer’s total sales were 
$1,200,000. Of this he sold 12 per 
cent, or $144,000, to mail order 
and chain stores at a mark-up of 
only 8 per cent. This brought a 
gross profit of $11,520 on mail 
order sales. The remainder of his 
volume was $1,056,000 on which 
his gross profit was 27 per cent, or 

285,120—bringing his total gross 
to $296,640. 

_Now let us look at the figures 
for 1938. Sales to mail order and 
chain stores increased considerably, 


retail most 


but his total sales were down to 
$900,000. Of this 28 per cent, or 
$252,000, went to the mail order 
house buyers at the same mark-up 
—8 per cent, bringing a gross 
profit of $20,160 from mail order 
sales. This time he had but $648,- 
000 left for the independents at his 
regular 27 per cent mark-up. This 
brought a gross profit of $174,960 
which when added to the $20,160 
he got from the sales to mail order 
houses brought his total gross prof- 
it to $195,120—off more than 
$100,000 since 1930, despite the 
fact that salaries, taxes, and every- 
thing else going into overhead have 
increased. 

For 1940 this manufacturer is 


going to obtain a higher mark-up 
on his sales to mass buyers, and 

is planning to increase the totu| 
percentage of sales to the smi! 
buyers at prices which include 
fair mark-up. 


7. Operating Cost Contr«| 


Operating costs grow burdenso: 
at so many different points in 
business that constant vigilance 
necessary to prevent one of th: 
cost items getting so far out 
line that profit is jeopardiz 
There is a type of managem: 
which seems to think that all a 
business needs to make it well 
more volume. During these past 
pression years many a business m: 
has refused to modernize his equi))- 
ment because he feels confident 
earning a profit with his old equi))- 
ment as soon as volume reach) 
some previous high point. One inci- 
dent will show the fallacy of this 
type of thinking. In one business, 
sales had reached a high mark of 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 during 
the three best years in the com 
pany’s history. The low point came 
in 1932 when sales fell to $1,500, 
000. After 1932 there was a gradu- 
al recovery in volume, but little 
recovery in profits. “Wait until 
sales hit $2,000,000 a year—then 
we will be making money,” the com- 
pany officers told each other. Sales 
reached $2,000,000 in 1936. But 
there were no profits. In 1957 
sales were almost $2,500,000 and 
still the profit 
Disappointed and chagrined, the 
management called in some experts 
in 1938 and began to check every 
operation, 

Although sales fell to $1,700,000 
in 1938, there was a small profit, 
because it had been found that al- 
most every department executive 
had a plan for cutting costs or 
ducing operating expenses. But 
one of the officers had wanted ‘o 
listen to these men, because mos! 
of their suggestions involved 
penditure of money for new eq' 
ment of one kind or another. 


was not there. 
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British Buying Looms, Dr. Palyi 
Tells Sales Managers 





High bond prices, low interest rates, continued flow 


of gold to United States, heavy buying in this country 
by allied belligerents are some of the 1940 conditions 
under which business leaders must expect to operate 





RITISH buying along many 

lines will start in the United 
States about February 1940, ac- 
cording to Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
famed European economist, whose 
address at the second annual Sales 
Congress of the Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club and the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association, was one of the 
highlights of the big meeting. 

Pointing out that the traditional 
British 
wide-spread buying in the United 
States up to this time, Dr. Palyi 
declared that there is no source of 
supply for many of the needed mu- 
nitions and industrial supplies in- 
cident to modern warfare except 
the United States. It makes no dif- 
ference whether British buying 
comes by way of Canada or direct, 
there must be tremendous purchas- 
ing in this country. If the British 
decide to funnel their orders 
through Canada, a large volume of 
equipment buying in the United 
States will be imperative because 
the productive capacity of Canada 
is already at capacity and plant ex- 
pansions in Canada will necessitate 
tremendous purchases of equipment 
here, Even though only such prod- 
ucts as canned food are purchased 
in Canada, the equipment must be 
purchased here. 

In Dr. Palyi’s opinion there will 
be no quick cessation of hostilities 
and while the British threat to 


slowness has _ prevented 
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fight a five-year war may not be 
realized, there seems to be no indi- 
cation that either Germany or 
France and England will be willing 
to cease firing during 1940. He be- 
lieves that Russia’s haste to at- 
tack Finland was due to the realiza- 
tion that Germany may have al- 
ready lost the war, because of the 
effectiveness of the British block- 
ade and the failure of German mines 
to prevent low country (Nether- 
lands and Belgium) shipping using 
the North Sea. He thinks that the 
British blockade will shortly be as 
effective in isolating Germany from 
essential supplies as it was toward 
the end of the first World War. 

He reminded his unusually at- 
tentive audience that Germany has 
no place to turn for iron save the 
Scandinavian countries and sadly 
commented that Sweden’s annual 
iron exports were greater than 
Germany’s annual imports, sug- 
gesting that it seems inevitable that 
Germany must obtain Swedish iron 
to continue in the war. 

Marked by the absence of hedg- 
ing and equivocation which tempers 
the assertions of many economists, 
Dr. Palyi indicated that there must 
be a big increase in industrial ac- 
tivity in this country as a result 
of British and French buying. He 
reminded his audience that Eng- 
land and France had plenty of gold 
to finance purchasing in this coun- 
try and that, if necessary, Eng- 


(Moffett Photo) 
Melchior Palyi was economist for the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin and came to 
this country in 1933 as research 
economist for University of Chicago 


land could liquidate its holdings in 
many countries and use'the result- 
ant gold to buy munitions and war 
supplies. He believes that large 
quantities of English securities may 
eventually come into the hands of 
American investors. 

The flow of gold into this coun- 
try will continue for some time he 
believes, and the gold producing 
countries of the British Empire will 
certainly continue shipping gold to 
this country. There is one-half 
billion dollars of gold production 
in the British Empire now, and 
much of this may find its way to 
United States, (Continued on page 48) 
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Eight Specific Expense-Control and Time-Saving Ideas 


on , , 

There is a messenger service for pick-up and 

s deliveries which visits every dictator every 
hour, insuring speedy service. 


2 All rush correspondence or letters to go by 
® air mail are tagged with a red signal for im- 
mediate action. 


3 One proof reader reads all letters for style, 
® punctuation, typographical errors, thus sav- 
ing the time of typists who do not read letters. 


5 Instead of individual bonuses, the girls receive 
® a group bonus. This plan stops complaints 
that certain girls get most difficult work. 


Modern equipment, including posture chairs 
s and special tables—not desks—are in use to 
eliminate fatigue. 


7 Equipment is traded in before it is worn out 
s and obsolete, and before it begins to do poor 
work or hamper production. 





4 Keystroke counters used on all typewriters to 
# determine basis for bonus payments to oper- 
ators in transcribing department. 


Carbons are padded between second sheets so 
s that girls lose no time stuffing carbons. These 
carbons are saved and repadded. 








hy We Prefer a Centralized 
orrespondence Department 


BY VIRGINIA YOUNG 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver 


greta everyone admits that 
increased efficiency __ results 
from the use of dictating and trans- 
cribing machines, and a centralized 
transcribing department. However, 
a good many correspondents ob- 
ject to such a set-up, and much 
prefer to have their letters taken 
in shorthand. The reason for this, 
I believe, is that they have never 
had the privilege of using a dic- 
tating-transcribing system which 
functions properly. Too many or- 
ganizations go into such a thing 
haphazardly, and then give it up 
without actually giving it a fair 
trial. 

Shorthand has its place; there’s 
no doubt of that. But its place is 
not in the busy office where many 
correspondents are dictating a 
large number of letters each day. 
We became convinced of that fact 
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at Gates several years ago, and de- 
cided to try dictating and trans- 
cribing machines. 

At first both the correspondents 
and the stenographers rebelled, as 
was to be expected. Our first step, 
then, was to “sell” the correspond- 
ents and the stenographers on the 
use of these machines—on the fact 
that they would not only save 
money for the company, but would 
be more convenient to use. Despite 
our best sales talks, the individuals 
involved were still skeptical, but 
agreed to try the “gadgets.” The 
system, obviously, was going to 
have to sell itself, and to do this we 
knew that it must function as 
nearly perfectly as we could make 
it. 

It was very necessary that both 
correspondents and stenographers 
thoroughly understand the han- 


dling of the machine. A little book- 
let of instruction was written for 
the correspondents, and a super- 
visor who understood the use of 
transcribing machines was placed 
in charge of the stenographic de- 
partment to train the girls. A 
manual was prepared for the sten- 
ographers, covering not only the 
use and care of machines, but the 
style in which we preferred our let- 
ters to be written, rules for punc 
tuation, spelling, clarification of 
confusing points of grammar, etc.. 
as well as a list of terms peculiar to 
our industry. 

The booklet of instruction for 
the correspondents gives first « 
brief discussion of the advantages 
of the dictating machine. Then tli 
correspondent is instructed how ! 
mark his indicator strip so that tl 
stenographer (Continued on page 
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In the transcribing department of Gulf Refining Company's New York office old equipment took up too much room, slowed 
work, and cost too much to operate. Extensive tests were conducted before deciding on new equipment shown below 


(Art Metal Construction Company Photos) 
With the transcriber freed from its clumsy stand, mounted on a vibrationless desk, the operator can type with a full 
glass of water on the transcriber and never spill a drop. Another space-saving is the use of lower drawers for wastebaskets 
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O’Neil’s, Akron department store, staged this window display of Pliofilm masquerade costumes which were worn appro. 
priately enough at Akron’s spectacular and far-famed Rubber Ball, the biggest social event of the year in the rubber capita 


Management Policies 


Richards, Boggs and King 
did a $1,000,000 business 
their first year, but before 
business began to pay, the 
bank account was down 
to $300. Some of the poli- 
cies which made this 
company prosper are: 
1. Each product must be 
profitable to manufac- 
turer and dealer alike and 
be a good consumer buy 
as well. 2. Pay for ideas 
for new products. 3. Fac- 
tor accounts receivable 
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That Help a Business 
Grow 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


EEING the remarkable sales rec- 
ord achieved by Richards, 
Boggs and King, Inc., it would be 
easy to say, “Oh, they have a 
novelty product that has enjoyed a 
temporary boom. They just rode 
along on a fad and sales took care 
of themselves.” 

But this would be the wrong 
answer, although there is just a 
grain or two of truth in the state- 
ment. Pliofilm is somewhat of a 
novelty. At least, it is a compara- 
tively new raw material. But the 


mere fact that it is a novelty o: 
that it may be enjoying a slight 
fad at the moment is by no means 
the full answer to its phenomena 
sales and the phenomenal sales of 
the products made from Pliofilm 

Now, another man looking at th: 
sales records of Richards, Boggs 
and King would look wise and say 
“Clever salesmanship put this firm 
where it is today. Why it has 
done the most amazing job of sales 
manship you ever saw. And besides 
that, they inherited more tha 
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Now! do not let your mind wander. 
Look at the Pliofilm curtain, too 


thirty well trained salesmen when 
Marshall Field’s management of a 
few years back dumped the Field 
wholesale business into the river.” 
All of which is true. The company 
has hired thirty-two salesmen who 
had been trained in the old Marshall 
Field wholesale business which was 
scrapped by the late McKinsey. It 
is true that both Richards and 
Boggs were trained in salesmanship 
(Mr. King was also a Field man, 
but died when the business was less 
than a year old) in the Field whole- 
sale department. But good sales- 
manship is by no means the chief 
reason for the success of Richards, 
Boggs and King who started out to 
operate a selling agency for a num- 
ber of department store items and 
then concentrated on manufactur- 
ing and selling Pliofilm and Pliofilm 
products. 

[f it is not the novelty or faddish 
appeal, if it is not crack salesman- 
ship that ran sales up to several 
million dollars a year since the com- 
pany began in 1935, then what is 
it? One business reporter lays it all 
to publicity. “Get the right kind of 
publicity breaks and you can sell 
anything,” he says. Well, Pliofilm 
certainly has had publicity. Life 
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The company’s policy of encouraging experimentation with Pliofilm led to this 
striking use of the product—women’s hats of Pliofilm by Best and Company 


gave it a couple of big publicity 
breaks. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
gave it a priceless boost by using 
Pliofilm as an integral part of a 
cover picture. Other big magazines 
have featured it time and again. 
The newspapers have simply gone 
to town with it. Movie stars have 
used Pliofilm for all kinds of pub- 
licity stills, and the fashion writers 
and photographers have done their 
share to popularize the new ma- 
terial. But with no intention of say- 
ing anything which might seem to 
detract from the undoubted impor- 
tance of publicity in building sales 
of the material, it seems evident 
that publicity was not the big rea- 
son for the zooming sales. 

If salesmanship, if novelty or fad 
appeal, if publicity do not account 
for the company’s amazing growth, 
what does? 

We believe the answer is manage- 
ment, and in the following para- 


graphs we will attempt to describe 


some of the management policies 
which seem to have built a sound, 
durable, well balanced company 
out of what could easily have been 
a flash in the pan. 

One of the first management poli- 
cies laid down by the little com- 


pany which had just been formed, 
and which had just rounded up 
$10,000 and deposited it in the 
bank, was that everyone who 
touches Pliofilm should make a 
profit out of it. Perhaps that 
is over-simplification. Richards, 
Boggs and King have set up this 
idea as a yardstick by which to 
measure every activity and every 
product they make and sell. Is it a 
good buy for the consumer? Is there 
a fair and reasonable profit in the 
item for the retailer? Is there a 
sufficient profit in the item for the 
company? If the answer to each of 
these three questions is “yes,” they 
are interested in it because they 
believe that a sound and permanent 
business can be built on any prod- 
uct which is a good consumer buy, 
which affords an honest profit for 
both the manufacturer and the 
distributor or retailer. 

These questions may seem trite 
and even elemental, but several of 
the biggest companies in America 
which have introduced new syn- 
thetic materials in the past few 
years have lost millions of dollars 
because the officers of the com- 
panies did not ask themselves these 
simple questions. It probably cost 
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Richards, Boggs and King find famous 
people willing to pose with Pliofilm 


Du Pont several millions because 
some of its products got into such 
weak hands that price-cutting be- 
came rampant and people got the 
idea that no one but chiselers were 
using Du Pont fabrics in the needle 
trades. 

Another policy is a bit difficult 
to label and stick in one special 
pigeonhole, but we believe it is one 
that is important and which has 
resulted in winning thousands of 
friends for the company. One of the 
first items made by the company 
was the rain cape. In selling more 
than a million of these items in one 
year it was only natural for peo- 
ple to begin wondering what else 
could be made of Pliofilm. To win 
friends, to encourage buyers, store 
salesmen, and others to think about 
the product in terms of future uses 
and future possibilities the com- 
pany pays a modest royalty to 
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everyone who offers a suggestion 
for a new product which can be 
added to the R. B. K. line. It makes 
no difference whether the product 
or item is patented or not. Perhaps 
it is something which cannot be 
patented—it makes no difference— 
the royalty is paid just the same. 
The idea of adding an extra hanger 
or hook to garment bags to prevent 
tilting came from a buyer who is 
being paid a royalty for the idea. 
Another popular item in the line— 
an accordion pleated hat cover to 
protect women’s hats when wearers 
are caught in the rain—was sug- 
gested by a girl in a department 
store, who is now receiving a roy- 
alty. 

Undoubtedly employees of the 
company would have eventually 
thought of some of the items on 
which a royalty is being paid. Un- 
doubtedly there is little inventive 
genius in some of the items, but the 
company feels that it is a good in- 
vestment to be lenient in paying a 
royalty for suggested items. 

Another departure from the 
usual in the management catalog 
of this company is its attitude 
toward factoring accounts. Rich- 
ards, Boggs and King are the most 
enthusiastic boosters of factoring 
you will be likely to encounter. 
They demolish all arguments 
against factoring by reminding you 
that their initial capital was 
$10,000, that it had been drawn 
down to a balance of less than $300 
in the bank before the product be- 
gan to click and that despite this 
rather feeble financial strength at 
the beginning they did more than a 
million dollars’ worth of business 
the first year. Here is the way the 
factoring job is handled. Every re- 
tail account known to the factors 
(and that includes practically 
every one worth selling) has a num- 
ber. When the bill clerk writes out 
the bill for merchandise sold to an 
account which has a number, she 
puts the number of the account on 
the bill, sends a record to the fac- 
tor, and mails the bill to the cus- 
tomer. The minute this bill is 
mailed, the company can draw on 
the factor for the money, if it is 


needed. Mr. Richards points out 
that they can factor $1,000,000 
worth of sales under this plan fo, 
less than bookkeeping, credit losses 
and credit department expenses and 
he asks where on earth you coul: 
operate a credit and collection d 

partment, pay the costs of colle 

tions, legal fees, credit and collec 
tion managers’ salaries for any 

thing like the small fees charged b 

the factors. Walter E. Heller anc 
Company does the factoring f 

Richards, Boggs and King. 

Another policy which has work«:! 
its way into the company, large! 
because of the personality and the 
open-mindedness of the partners 
the willingness to break new 
ground, do things differently, or to 
give Old Man Tradition an o 
casional kick in the pants. In fact, 
it was this trend toward the diffe 
ent or unusual that really started 
the company in business on its pri 
ent scale. Onenight early in the con 
pany’s career all three of the part- 
ners stayed at the office until mid- 
night mailing out samples and 
prices on rain capes. The envelopes 
were sent air mail special deliver) 
—costing 60 cents postage each. 
They plastered twenty 3-cent 
stamps all over the outside of the 
envelope so that the recipient would 
think that he was getting something 
special. 

This seems like a petty and 
trifling detail, but in a big, well es- 
tablished, business 
there would inevitably be someon 
who would have objected—someone 
who would have said, “Why spend 
the extra money for air mail? In 
most cases the buyer will receiv: 
the sample only a day later any- 
way. And why go to the trouble of 
pasting on twenty 3-cent stamps, 
when you could buy a 50-cent 
stamp and a 10-cent stamp and 
save the company’s time and 
money?” Or some busy body would 
have pointed out that twenty % 
cent stamps would look unbusiness 
like, and that “this company must 
be dignified, efficient, and business 
like.” Can’t you hear the assorted 
treasurers, vice presidents, and 
other stuffed 


conservative 
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ON THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


HE controller of a large Pacific 

Coast company wants to know 
what is the practice of other large 
companies in regard to allowing 
expenses incurred by executives 
and district managers in connec- 
tion with membership in service 
clubs, social clubs, golf clubs, and 
similar organizations to which they 
belong primarily for business rea- 
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sons. Specifically his questions are 
as follows: 

(1) What is the practice of 
various large companies engaged 
in manufacturing and selling direct 
to the trade in regard to the pay- 
ment of service club dues and ini- 
tiation fees, social club dues, and 
golf club dues on behalf of adminis- 
trative and sales executives, dis- 


trict sales supervisors, and sales- 
men? 

(2) What may be considered a 
satisfactory percentage of the 
sales dollar to be expended on the 
entertainment of customers? 

(3) Is the general practice in 
regard to entertainment that of a 
flat allowance or actual expendi- 
tures supported by data on the 
customers involved? 

(4) To what extent are adminis- 
trative executives, such as the gen- 
eral manager, comptroller, etc., 
expected generally to carry out a 
program of customer’ contact 
through agencies such as_ those 
outlined above? 

“We are operating in the eleven 
western states,” he adds, “and 
have sales offices in the principal 
cities in each of these states. From 
each of these sales offices we receive 
requests for the payment of dues 
to clubs outlined above, and while 
we realize that a_ considerable 
amount of good and probably some 
business can’be obtained through 
contacts of this kind, nevertheless, 
it is a problem with us to know 
how far we should go in the pay- 
ment of such dues. It is our policy, 
of course, to pay the actual ex- 
penses in connection with the en- 
tertaining of individual customers, 
regardless of whether the dues to 
the clubs are assumed by ourselves 
or our representatives.” 

As might be expected there is no 
common practice regarding allow- 
ing executives and district man- 
agers to charge club dues and en- 
tertainment as a business expense. 
In highly competitive industries, 
where personal contacts have a 
great deal to do with sales volume, 
as for instance in the cement in- 
dustry, the practice is quite liber- 
al. In industries where the sales 
are made on the merit of the prod- 
uct or service, there has been a 
decided tightening up on entertain- 
ment expense. There seems to be 
a growing feeling that needless 
money is spent in entertaining cus- 
tomers, especially at conventions, 
and’ that usually the business ob- 
tained in that way is entirely out 
of proportion to the money spent. 
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Lavish entertainment is also looked 
upon today as weak selling, and 
sales managers are finding that 
most good salesmen will get just 
about as much business without big 
expense accounts as with them. 

A check on the expense account 
practices of seventy-five represen- 
tative companies shows that only 
twenty-four allow executives and 
salesmen to charge entertainment 
on the expense account. In some 
fields, notably companies selling to 
industry, the percentage is higher, 
in fact, out of thirteen companies 
selling to industry all but two al- 
low unlimited entertainment. Dur- 
ing the depression, many com- 
panies adopted the practice of put- 
ting a roof over all expenses, 
through the use of a flat expense 
allowance. Such allowances vary 
from $8.00 a day in large cities to 
$5.00 a day in small cities. Out 
of such allowances the executive or 
salesman is expected to pay his 
hotel room, meals, and all inciden- 
tals. In the case of salesmen, 
transportation on short jumps is 
included. Executives are usually 
permitted to charge transporta- 
tion directly. Under this plan, of 
course, dues and other club mem- 
bership expense would be charged 
against the total allowance. 

So far as the company paying 


dues in service and other clubs is 
concerned, a check of dues paid by 
members of a sales executives club 
having 150 members in Chicago 
showed that 80 per cent of the 
dues were paid by company check 
and charged to sales expense. 
There is a reason why this per- 
centage is so high. The growing 
importance of public relations has 
prompted many companies to en- 
courage their district representa- 
tives to join local organizations 
and to become actively interested 
in the welfare of the community. 
Some companies which experi- 
mented in 1932 with shutting down 
tight on all such expense items 
found it was a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish decision. These companies 
incurred the ill-will of local busi- 
ness men who were interested in 
such civic activities, who resented 
the idea of a “foreign” company 
maintaining a sales office in their 
city, and then refusing to let their 
representatives belong to city bet- 
terment groups. 

Golf club memberships and ex- 
penses are not properly deductible 
from business taxes, so most com- 
panies consider this as purely a 
personal expense. Exceptions to 
this rule are firms of accountants, 
lawyers, and other professional 
groups who are barred by their 





Check List for Sales Effort 


N A recent talk before the Chica- 
go Sales Executives Club, H. L. 
Porter, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), gave five questions 
which he believes every sales man- 
ager should ask himself. They are: 
1. Do I know my market by cus- 
tomers? Mr. Porter explained that 
it is not enough to know markets 
geographically now. We must 
know markets by customers, for it 
is customers who make markets. 
2. Is the salesman equipped to 
sell? Does he have the right equip- 
ment to give a convincing sales 
demonstration? 
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3. Does he know what to say? If 
this sounds as if it were a foolish 
question, just ask each of your 
own salesmen what they say about 
your product and note the wide 
variation in the quality and con- 
vincingness of their conversations 
with customers. 

4. Is it a product which responds 
to stimulation? Why try to increase 
the sales of a product the very 
nature of which prevents it from 
responding to artificial sales stimu- 
lation and effort? 

5. Are you able to determine re- 
sults by customers? 


code of professional ethics fro 
advertising, and must depend upon 
social contacts for business. Son 
large accounting firms allow ea 
firm member to belong to one soci 
club and to charge his dues a: 
house bills to the business. 

Nearly every company requir 
that all entertainment taken on t 
expense account be supported | 
receipts or other documenta 
evidence of the expenditure. Su 
evidence is required by the int 
nal revenue department in passin» 
upon the allowability of the « 
penditure. Such receipts or bi! s 
are usually attached to the « 
pense account and filed with it | 
income tax verification. 

There does not seem to be any 
rule as to the total amount of the 
sales dollar which should be 
lowed for the entertainment 
customers. One company repo: 
that the allowance for such « 
pense is the same as its advertis- 
ing allowance, namely 1 per cen 
of the past year’s sales. This, how- 
ever, would seem to be high. 
Usually the practice is to hold this 
item of expense down as closely as 
possible, putting it up to each 
executive and salesman to be just 
as careful in spending the com- 
pany’s money for entertaining his 
customers as he would his own. 
Some companies, for tax purposes, 
allow administrative executives a 
flat appropriation for customer en- 
tertainment and executive expense, 
over and above their salary. Such 
an allowance is usually regarded as 
a part of the executive’s compensa- 
tion, and can be adjusted up or 
down, according to the fluctuations 
of the company’s profits. 

With the improvement in busi- 
ness now underway, it is expecte 
that there will be a loosening-u; 
in entertainment allowances for 
top executives on the theory that 
a reasonable investment in this 
direction should build up a back- 
log of good-will against the tim 
when the business may need all ¢! 
friends possible. The feeling se: 
to be that it is better to spend «x- 
cess profits in that way than | 
pay them out in excessive taxes 
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Before You Go Home Tonight 


RIZE FIGHTERS, football players, movie stars, 

radio clowns, commentators, politicians, all employ 
press agents to keep their names before the public. 
This is not because these folks are vain and love to 
see their names in the papers. It is because it is good 
business. And sometimes I think that these profes- 
sional people are better “business men” than business 
men themselves. If you don’t believe it, try to hire 
an “artist” and see if you are a match for him. 

But that is beside the point. Business men need pub- 
licity. Young men coming along in the world need 
publicity. In large organizations individuals need pub- 
licity right in their own offices. You need publicity in 
every organization of which you are a member if you 
want to get ahead. 

Perhaps hiring a press agent for yourself is out of 
the question. Then be your own press agent. Don’t 
shudder. I am not going to suggest that you turn 
yourself into a public nuisance, that you turn hand- 
springs in church, or pose with a group of nudists 
just to attract attention. I am not even going to sug- 
gest that you become a publicity hound. 

But here is what you should do if you want to get 
along. Keep in touch with people you meet from time 
to time. You do, you say! Oh, no, you don’t. Stop now 
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and think of all the people with whom you are com- 
pletely out of touch. You lose track of more people 
than those with whom you maintain contact. Now 
start this if you want to have a lot of people boosting 
for you. Every evening just before you go home write 
down the address of every person you meet. Then 
keep in touch with them. Most of them will be glad 
to hear from you. Send them clippings about some- 
thing that may interest them. Write them letters and 
give them new ideas or some news which may help or 
interest them. The point is that they can all be great 
boosters for you if you do not lose track of them. 
As Bill Holler says, “Never forget a customer. Never 
let a customer forget you.” 

But I would not stop with never letting customers 
forget. We should not let our friends forget us, nor 
should we forget them. How often do we, at this time 
of the year, receive a Christmas card from some old 
friend long since forgotten. What a flush of shame 
comes to our faces when we remember all the pleasant 
associations we have allowed to die. There is no better 
time for rounding up our friends than at Christmas, 
but why stop at Christmas? Why not stick by them 
through the year—see them oftener—call them for 
lunch oftener—write them a letter oftener?—E. W. 
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A Salary Administration 
Plan for Your Business—II 


BY A. M. HAMMOND 


Business Research Corporation 


SOUND salary administration 
plan is based upon two prin- 
ciples : 

(1) The evaluation or process 
of determining the proper pay 
range for the position, and 

(2) The rating of the incumbent 
of the position to determine the 
degree of excellence with which the 
employee is performing his work. 

Briefly stated, the first process 
is to rate the position; the second 
process is to rate the man in the 
position. 

Rating the position consists 
first, in breaking the position down 
into its elements—duties, respon- 
sibilities, contacts, and working 
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conditions, and the qualifications 
required for the proper perform- 
ance of the work; second, the 
grouping of the positions into 
categories based on the kind of 
work performed and bringing to- 
gether under one title all jobs that 
have similar duties and qualifica- 
tion requirements; third, the rat- 
ing or grading of the position, that 
is, determining the degree of impor- 
tance of the position relative to all 
other positions; and fourth, the 
gathering of comparative pay data 
and determining the salary ranges 
of the positions in question. 

The first step in the evaluation 
of positions is position analysis. It 


involves the gathering of descrip- 
tions of duties and qualifications. 
The collection of statements of 
duties of the various positions may 
be done by having the employee 
tabulate the duties, time spent, 
contacts with other jobs, and other 
pertinent data on a form submitted 
for that purpose, or have the de- 
partment, subdivision, or section 
head prepare duties statements for 
each class of position under his 
supervision, or job descriptions 
may be prepared in conference by 
representative groups of employees 
It is essential that all pertinent 
facts or distinguishing information 
regarding the position are included 
in the statements of duties. 

The duties statements thus pre 
pared and submitted to those in 
charge of the classification work 
must be carefully analyzed to de 
termine whether they are sufficiently 
descriptive of the job to convey to 
those doing the classifying the basic 
and characteristic duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position, its 
functional relationship to other 
positions, and its relative place in 
a company-wide scheme of posi- 
tions. The next step is the classi- 
fication of the positions, including 
the preparation of position de- 
scriptions, based on the duties 
statements collected. Such a classi- 
fication of positions should be 
company-wide in scope, including 
under one title all positions or jobs 
throughout the company which 
have essentially the same duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification 
requirements. 

The statements of duties col- 
lected under the preceding step 
are probably in department or or- 
ganization order—positions which 
from an operating viewpoint are 
closely related, but which from a 
hiring or classification viewpoint 
are probably quite different. 

Through this general grouping 
process, similar positions are 
brought closer together and the 
classifiers are ready to proceed 
with the work of actually deter 
mining the classes of positions to 
be established, or which must be 
recognized. These classes may com 
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prise one or more of the present 
existing positions represented by 
the duties statements submitted. 

Job specifications are prepared 
for the classes thus set up, and 
show in some detail the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, qualifications, imme- 
diate superior, and principal lines 
of promotion, in order that all of 
the data relative to the position 
shall be immediately available when 
the actual rating of the position 
is undertaken. 

With this basic work completed, 
the jobs or classes of positions thus 
established are ready for the rating 

speration preliminary to the de- 
termination of the salary schedules. 

The setting of salary schedules 
involves two distinct problems— 
first, the determination of a general 
salary scale, consistent with local 
living costs, and wages with par- 
ticular reference to the lowest base 
rate paid, and second, the deter- 
mination of the relative value of the 
job. 

Let us consider the second of 
these problems first—the determin- 
ing of the relative value of the job. 

A valuable tool in position 
evaluation is a good rating scale 
which makes it possible to set up 
satisfactory and defensible wage 
and salary schedules. The valuing 
of positions through the use of a 
rating scale is only one of the ele- 
ments or methods in a comprehen- 
sive program of salary determina- 
tion, The salary schedules result- 
ing therefrom must be modified to 
meet the conditions found before 
the final determination of the pay 
rates, 

It should be noted at this point 
that, generally speaking, no rating 
scale can be prepared which is ap- 
plicable in total to all companies 
alike. The nature of the business of 
the company or the service ren- 
dered by the company, all have a 
definite bearing on the content and 
relative weight of each of the basic 
factors in the rating scale with re- 
spect to the jobs and positions in 
the company. Experience has 
shown that rating scales should be 
individually designed to meet the 
actual problems. 
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We might have stenographers, cost accountants, engi- 


neers, laborers, clerks, and machinists all within one de- 


partment. In classifying positions better results are ob- 


tained if positions are sorted, first, into functional group- 
ings or services—that is, broad classifications of positions 
based on the general similarity of qualifications and lines 
of work. For example, such groupings would include 
clerical positions, engineering positions, sales positions, 
accounting positions, skilled trades positions, and so on, 
depending upon the diversity of work and the number of 


classes of positions involved in the company in question. 








It should be emphasized that we 
are dealing in this portion of our 
salary administration plan with a 
method for the rating of jobs, not 
people and, personal 
characteristics and individual per- 
formance in the position such as 
production, workmanship, depend- 
ability, judgment, etc., have no 
place in this portion of the plan. 
These latter factors deal primarily 
with the ability of the individual 
workman to fill the position and as 
such should be a part of the per- 
sonnel or performance rating scale. 
They cannot form a part of the 
scale used for the determination of 
basic wage rates. 

A position rating scale is usually 
based on five main or basic char- 


therefore, 


acteristics : 
(1) Responsibilities ; 
(2) Knowledge, skill, and ex- 


perience required for the position ; 

(3) Work complexities ; 

(4) Contacts ; 

(5) Working conditions. 

Subfactors should be set up 
under each of the basic factors, the 
number of subfactors varying 
under each according to the rela- 
tive degree of importance and the 
breakdown necessary to evaluate 
the position properly. Some of 
these subfactors might be super- 
visory responsibility, responsibility 
for confidential matters, respon- 
sibility for the performance of work 
without direct or immediate super- 
responsibility for equip- 
schooling or 


vision, 
ment, tools, etc., 
formal education required, occupa- 
tional learning time, knowledge of 
methods and materials, accuracy 
required, contacts with other de- 
partments, or (Continued on page 42) 
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SERVEL, INC. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


The Editor 


AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine 
Chicago, Dlinois 


There are many business executives who are stubbornly holding out against window envelopes because they think they do 
not look well. But these same executives get mail every day, without seeing the envelopes in which the mail was delivered 


HOW WE FIND WAYS TO CUT MAILING 
AND LETTER COSTS 





One of the country’s best known office managers tells 
how he looks for small savings which other offices over- 
look and reminds us that many of these small savings 
add up to an appreciable sum by the end of each year 





BY I. A. HERRMANN 


Office Manager, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana 


RECENT survey of the appli- 
cation of window envelopes for 
mailing letters revealed that only 
15 per cent of the firms reporting 
used window envelopes for their 
outgoing correspondence. However, 
the majority of these companies 
employed them for mailing pur- 
chase orders, invoices, statements, 
remittance advices, and other 
similar printed forms. The reasons 
for discrimination inasfar as cor- 
respondence was concerned were: 
(1) A window envelope is more 
costly than a standard envelope. 
(2) A window envelope is less at- 
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tractive than an addressed stand- 
ard envelope. 

(3) An unbalanced letter is 
necessary to fit a window envelope. 

Are the conclusions reached by 
these concerns the results of a study 
of their mail problem or a supposi- 
tion influenced by prejudice? 

The average stenographer or 
typist will address three envelopes 
a minute. Assuming this employee 
earns $18 for a forty-hour week, 
the envelope addressing cost would 
be $2.50 a thousand. The number 
9 and number 10 window envelopes 
cost approximately 50 cents a 


thousand more than standard en- 
velopes of the same size and quality. 
Therefore, $2.00 can be saved on 
every thousand window envelopes 
used, 

As to appearance, there are so 
many window envelopes used in the 
course of business today that the 
sight of them is so common the 
average person takes them for 
granted, the same as a standard en 
velope. In many instances the en- 
velopes are discarded in the mailing 
department or by the secretary and 
never reach the individual receiv- 
ing the mail. 
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UNBALANCED LETTER 





Serve x Inc. 


eet 3. 








SERVEL Ine 


@ FIRST FOLD 
@) SECOND FOLD 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ANY LETTER CAN BE 
CENTERED SO THAT IT IS BALANCED AND THE 
ADDRESS CAN BE POSITIONED FOR THE WIN- 
DOW OF AN ENVELOPE MERELY BY FOLDING ON 
THE-TOP LINE OF THE BODY OF THE LETTER 
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BALANCED LETTER 


Another objection to window envelopes is the matter of folding, and this simple chart pretty well knocks this objection in 
the head. Copy this chart and pass it along to every stenographer and typist and their folding troubles will disappear 


The custom of typing an un- 
balanced letter by crowding the 
name and address in the upper left 
corner, the use of printed guide 
mark, or the counting of the type- 
writer spaces te position the ad- 
dress for the fold are unnecessary. 
The typography of any letter, re- 
gardless of its length, can be cen- 
tered so that it is balanced on the 
sheet and the address can be posi- 
tioned for the window of an enve- 
lope merely by folding on the top 
line of the body of the letter. 

The rule to follow for this pro- 
cedure is to judge the length of the 
letter and type the name and ad- 
dress (three-, four-, five-, or six- 
line address) in the logical position, 
skip one typewriter space and type 
the salutation, skip another type- 
writer space and then start the let- 
ter. The first line in the body of the 
letter always becomes the guide for 
the first fold. The second fold (a 
double crease for short letters) is 
made to fit a number 9 or number 
10 envelope. This same typing and 
folding procedure can be adapted 
when using duplex window enve- 
lopes. With an additional fold of 
the letter on the right, the same let- 
ter can be fitted into a number 634 
window envelope. 

The application of window enve- 
lopes eliminates the necessity of 
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having the envelope float along with 
correspondence when it is delivered 
to the correspondent for signature, 
and the possibility of getting the 
letter in the wrong envelope is elimi- 
nated because the addresses on the 
letter and the envelope do not have 
to be matched. 

The procedure of consolidating 
first-class mail is to insert the out- 
going correspondence into window 
envelopes. Then throughout the 
day the envelopes are alphabeti- 


cally sorted into the indexed di- 
viders of the sorting equipment. At 
the close of the day, when the mail 
is pulled, if two or more envelopes 
for the same addressee exist, the 
letters are removed from all but one 
envelope and this matter is inserted 
into the remaining envelope. 

The salvaged window envelopes 
can be reused. A count of these un- 
used envelopes makes it possible to 
determine the envelope and the 
postage savings. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT - CONSOLIDATING MAIL 


* 


. 


— 


As the day’s letters are written they are collected hourly and arranged in this 
sorter until mailing when duplicates are consolidated to create another saving 
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Albrecht Stock Control 


Plan for Wholesalers 





This horse-sense plan takes the kinks and much of the 
cost out of stock control work for an Akron wholesale 
grocery which handles more than 40,000 disbursements 
a week and about 1,000 incoming shipments a month 





1. The Problem 


HE Fred W. Albrecht Grocery 

Company operates a wholesale 
grocery business in Akron which 
serves a chain of about one hundred 
grocery stores. As may readily be 
imagined, stock keeping on a com- 
plete line of grocery items could 
easily become so complicated and 
costly that the value of the stock 
record would be overweighed by the 
cost of maintaining the records. 

A little over a year ago this 
company decided that the equip- 
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ment and methods used in the stock 
record keeping were too cumber- 
some and required too much physi- 
cal exertion to justify continuance 
of the system. With approximately 
a hundred stores in the chain, the 
wholesale division of the business 
finds it necessary to handle orders 
for 42,000 to 48,000 items per 
week and also to handle approxi- 
mately 1,000 incoming shipments 
per month. 

With this volume of work, it is 
obvious that some method must be 
devised to keep buyers informed 


constantly regarding the stock on 
hand of every item handled, the 
speed of turnover for each item, 
and the minimum quantity to be 
carried. It was necessary to elimi- 
nate the fatiguing physical exertion 
required in operating the system; 
to improve and extend the informa- 
tion with respect to the current 
condition of all stock items. The 
work in accumulating daily records 
of withdrawals from stock had to 


be reduced. 


2. The Solution 


Careful study of the equipment 
available for a stock record system 
revealed nothing which did not re- 
quire constant posting of every 
withdrawal. Thus, if there were 
twenty-five shipments of Ivory 
Soap in one day, it would necessi- 
tate twenty-five postings that day. 
To eliminate this excessive posting 
of stock record cards, the company 
designed a series of tally cards. 

Each clerk is furnished with a 
Line-A-Time geared to the spac 
ings on orders, from which numbers 
of items disbursed are taken. Tally 
cards are dropped in the pocket of 
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With information from the order which is held in a Line-A-Time device, the clerk 


selects the proper tally cards, drops 
equipment. When the day’s orders are 


them into pockets of the vertical visible 
finished or during a slack period the clerk 


adds the tally cards in each pocket and makes one entry on the inventory record. 
This plan of cumulative running inventory saves posting each item as it is taken 
out of stock, yet furnishes information constantly up-to-the-minute and correct 








the stock control record cards and 


accumulated. The tally cards are 
printed on both sides, at the top, 
bottom, and each end, so that no 
matter in which position one falls, 
it is easy to count the amount of 
stock it represents. In slack periods 
the operators take the trays or 
records and post them, counting the 
tally cards and posting the total 
of each item. 

Home-made racks for housing 
the tally cards and the stock con- 
trol records are plainly shown in 
the illustration accompanying this 
article. 

Special order forms used by the 
store managers are designed to fit 
the system and stocks are keyed by 
the floors of the wholesale house so 
that one sheet of an order carries 
items for one floor only. The stock 
record equipment units are ar- 
ranged according to the floors 
on which the merchandise is ware- 
housed and then alphabetically. 
Each of these units contains 18 
panels, each housing 24 pockets. 
This gives a total of 432 pockets 
per unit or 2,160 for the five units. 
With 1,800 item records, there 
are about four empty pockets in 
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each unit to allow for expansion, 
shifting, and changing. 

Each operator uses a Line-A- 
Time for holding the orders as they 
come in, which advances the order 
each time the operator taps a key, 
so that only one line is visible at a 
time and as the operator collects 
the tally cards and drops them into 
the record pockets, he taps the 
Line-A-Time key and advances 
the order one more line. Operators 
make from 900 to 1,000 tally card 
placements per hour. 

At any time in the day when 
orders are cleared or a slack period 
occurs, the panels are taken from 
the trays, placed on a desk, and the 
pockets flipped through and the 
tally cards collected, counted, and 
added. The addition completed— 
the addition is usually mental and 
easy—the cards are posted. 

We did not mention before, but 
there are two kinds of tally cards— 
one for sales units and one for issue 
units. The sales units represent 
broken packages, and are necessary 
where a store might order “two 
only” items of a product which was 
packed, for example, in quantities 
of one dozen or two dozen. 


3. The Results and 
Savings 


Since the installation of this sys- 
tem, the company has found it pos- 
sible to render accurate reports to 
all buyers which show the size, the 
minimum quantities, the quantity 
of last order, date of last order re- 
ceived, the average monthly con- 
sumption, the balance on hand of 
every item in stock. 

Only two stock clerks are re- 
quired to keep this stock record 
up-to-date at all times. Under or- 
dinary methods of stock keeping, 
even under the company’s previous 
methods, more help was required 
and the expense was far more. The 
idea of posting only once daily, or 
only during slack time, and that by 
counting the tally cards, adding 
them mentally almost as fast as 
they can be removed from the 
pockets, is a tremendous time saver. 

With this new system each buyer 
knows at all times what the condi- 
tion of the stock of each item is. If 
some item suddenly begins to move 
faster than usual, the buyer is 
notified so that he may take what- 
ever action he deems necessary. 
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Eugene Whitmore 
Discusses the... 


BREAD 
and 


BUTTER 
Prollems of 


MANAGEMENT 





SEVERAL hundred subscribers 
have told us that these articles 
in this series are being Mimeo- 
graphed, Multilithed, or Plan- 
ographed and sent to all de- 
partment managers, branch 
managers, and junior execu- 
tives for special reading. This 
is the seventh in the series on 
today’s management problems. 





URING January, February, 
and March, a friend of mine 
who is the headman in a medium- 
sized manufacturing business is in 
Pasadena taking things easy, catch- 
ing up on rest, sleep, and reading. 
A few days before his anticipated 
return to Chicago last spring I 
talked with his treasurer who 
seemed in an especially pleasant 
frame of mind. 

“We have the biggest bank bal- 
ance we have had in years. Collec- 
tions are good and I know the boss 
will not regret having spent this 
time in the West when he comes 
back and sees the excellent condi- 
tion of the business.” 

About two weeks after the boss 
returned I sat next to him during 
a luncheon program. During the 
dull speech I teased him about the 
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“Don t-Put-Your-Neck- 


Out” Executive 


money he had in the bank and how 
the bank balance had grown in his 
absence. 

“Looks as if the business would 
be better off if you moved to Cali- 
fornia and stayed there,” I said to 
him. 

Later on he called my hand. Here 
is his side of the story. Mind you, 
he is the president of the company. 

“Of course, I am glad that we 
have built up a big bank balance 
while I was away. But we did it at 
the expense of future business. I 
will show you. Not one really big 
promotion job went into the mails 
while I was away. Several good 
ideas came along but the treasurer 
said to wait until I came back be- 
fore we undertook the job. He did 
not want to put his neck out. I had 
told the office manager to look into 
the matter of trading in our present 
billing equipment for new machines. 
He got all the dope and decided 
which machines we needed about a 
week after I left town. The treas- 
urer would not okay this purchase 
until I came back. All kinds of 
maintenance jobs were put off while 
I was away. 

“Now I can just imagine what 
you are thinking. You are thinking 
that I have trained everyone in my 
employ to take no action of any 
kind without my okay. You are 
saying that I insist on being the 
big cheese in my business and that 
no one else has any authority. That 
is not entirely true. I think I en- 
courage men to take initiative and 
reach decisions and act without my 
having to okay a requisition for a 
paper of pins, but it seems to me 


that there is not a man in my busi- 
ness who does not want to walk 
away from responsibility. They ar« 
all afraid of making mistakes, 
afraid I will not like what they do, 
afraid they ought to await my word 
of approval on everything. Some- 
times I think we would never do 
anything out of the ordinary rou- 
tine if I waited for someone to sug 
gest new ideas and methods to me 
Not long after I returned we nearly 
lost a big order because we wer 
late in delivery—late because wi 
found at the last minute that we 
were out of stock of an important 
part of a certain item. When I 
kicked about our inventory meth 
ods, the answer was that we had al 
ways kept*our inventories in a cer 
tain way and that no one was re 
sponsible for the error because ou: 
system was bad. 

“By this time I was pretty mad 
and told them to get out of my 
office and not to come back until 
they had changed the system. They 
soon brought in a bright young man 
from one of the office equipment 
companies who knew the answer to 
our inventory question and I gav: 
him a nice order. In a chat with th: 
office equipment salesman I learned 
that he had tried to see me, that 
he had seen the office manager, the 
purchasing agent, and the head 
stockkeeper and that they had al! 
turned him away without listening 
because they were too busy, too 
satisfied with present methods, 01 
too timid to tell me that my inven 
tory system was lousy.” 

I was glad I had kidded my frien‘ 


about his company having mone) 
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THOMAS RYAN LUMBER CO., Lockport, IIl., uses one Comptometer. “We regard 
the Comptometer almost as another employee —it saves, conservatively, one full 
hour a day, and has increased the efficiency of our figuring tremendously.” 


DUCO-MID-WEST CORP., Kansas City, Mo., uses three Comptometers. “They 
enabled us to dispense with all other figure-work equipment . . . ‘Comptometer 
economy’ saves us about $1200 annually.” 


HAMILTON NEWS CoO., Albany, N. Y., uses two Comptometers to handle all its 
figure work. “Our work requires absolute accuracy, and the Comptometer’s Con- 
trolled-Key and other accuracy safeguards are invaluable to us. We use the 
Comptometer Peg-Board system, which fills our requirements perfectly.” 


LINCOLN STORES, INC., Duluth, Minn., uses two Comptometers on ten classifica- 
tions of figure work. “We have dispensed with all other office figuring machines 
since discovering that Comptometer accuracy and speed save us better than $1000 
yearly. We are for Comptometers 100%.” 


If you’re ready to get down to “brass tacks” on your own figure-work 
problems —to learn how much “Comptometer economy” can save 
you — telephone your local Comptometer representative. Or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ELECTRIC MODEL K 
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to Mj DEAD STORAGE FILES 


for safety, economy, convenience 


When records are trans- 
ferred from your active 
files to A-S-E DS files, 
the dangers and incon- 
venience of the bundle 
and shelf method are 
avoided. DS files provide 
steel file advantages, 
safety, space economy and permanent pro- 
tection at a cost no greater than that of card- 
board boxes and shelving. And they are 
available in sizes to fit your own records. 


Banks Need and 
Use DS Files 


Made of strong, welded, furniture steel and 
reinforced for extra strength, A-S-E DS files 
require no upkeep—never need to be re- 
placed. They may be stacked safely as high 
as desired. All drawers will open and close 
easily, without binding. Records are kept 


clean, legible and permanently safe; fire | 


hazard is reduced. 

Mail the coupon for complete information 
about these economical filing cases for in- 
active and permanent records. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


INCORPORATED 
312 JOHN ST., AURORA, ILL. 


DS Files, made only by 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
are part of A-S-E’s “fast- 
est moving” line of office 
equipment, including: 


A-S-E Aurora Filing 
Equipment 

A-S-E Storage and Ward- 
robe Cabinets 

A-S-E Aurora Desks and 
Tables 


Aut-Steet-Eoure Company, Inc. 
§ 312 John St., Aurora, Ill. 


0 Send complete information about A-S-E Dead 
Storage Files 

© Mail a copy of catalog on A-S-E Aurora Filing 
Equipment 

0 Mail details about A-S-E Aurora Desks and 
Tables 
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| in the bank for he confirmed some- 
| thing that I have felt strongly for 
/many years—that is, that if the 
boss himself could get all the good 
| ideas that come into a business and 
| which are wasted, most _busi- 
nesses would be better. It is often 
the boss who is the only man in an 
| organization who can see beyond 
the end of his nose. 
| Too many department heads are 
interested only in today’s prob- 
lems. They do not want to plan 
ahead, to “put their necks out.” 
They do not want to suggest any- 
thing on which they cannot guaran- 
tee an immediate profit to the com- 
pany. They have what Bill Mc- 
Dermid calls the “liquidator mind.” 
They want to figure everything on 
a basis of the sheriff’s sale value. 
They want to treat every business 
with which they are associated as if 
it would be liquidated tomorrow. I 
suppose some such men have a place 
in business—a loan broker, for ex- 
ample—but surely there is no place 
for them in a business that is going 
places. Not very long ago I drove 


| from New York to Chicago along 


| the route made famous by the New 
York Central as the “water level 


| route.” In Syracuse I saw the splen- 


did, busy plant of Carrier Corpo- 
ration. This is the plant where the 
once-famous Franklin cars were 
made. Franklin went out of busi- 
ness and the factory was sold to 
Carrier for a fraction of its origi- 
nal cost. Why? Well, there are al- 
| ways dozens of theories about why 
| a business failed but my guess is 
_that someone in charge of things 
| at Franklin’s got a bad case of this 
| liquidator mind, and prevented the 
company doing anything unless 
the company could earn a profit on 
it immediately. If it had spent a 
little money on research, it would 
have learned enough about the pub- 
| lic tastes in automobiles to have 
stopped making the same old job 
year after year when the public 
tastes were turning in other direc- 
| tions. 

Now it is not far from Syracuse 
to Buffalo and there again is an- 
other giant monument to the folly 
of not heeding public tastes and 


preferences. There it is, standing 
today, bleak and idle—the Pierce- 
Arrow plant. Pierce-Arrow was so 
well known that it was once actu- 
ally a synonym for quality. Boys 
grew into manhood looking forward 
to the time they could own a Pierce- 
Arrow car. But there must have 
been someone there with the liquida- 
tor mind, too, for Pierce-Arrows are 
not made any more. They would not 
look ahead. The men who occupied 
the cathedral-like offices at Pierce- 
Arrow became a little stuff y— they 
got the liquidator mind and thought 
that they had something the publi: 
would always want. Now look at 
Packard, which was once in the 
same class with Pierce-Arrow 
Packard is going places. It is out 
making new friends every day. 
When it stuck its neck out a mile 
several years ago and began mak 
ing lower-priced cars, there wer 
plenty of automobile merchandis 
ing experts who said Packard 
couldn’t keep step with the fast 
pace set by Buick, Nash, Dodge, 
Chrysler, and other popular-priced 
manufacturers. These men thought 
that Packard should not have laid 
out a fortune in getting ready to 
build lower-priced cars. They were 
thinking only of this investment 
from a liquidation standpoint—not 
from the standpoint of a growing, 
thriving business. 

If men with the liquidator mind 
were always in charge of business 
there would never be any growth in 
any business, for every business 
that grows is constantly putting 
its neck out. One of the reasons, I 
am told, why Sears-Roebuck grew 
so much faster than Montgomery 
Ward is that Sears gave buyers 
a free hand and let them back 
their judgment. Julius Rosenwald, 
perhaps the greatest merchandiser 
of all time, believed in hiring good 
men who were willing to stick their 
own necks out a mile in their batt! 
for volume. Ward’s traditionally 
played safe. And Sears is going to 
sell about $500,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in 1939. Think of it 
even in America where we con- 
stantly talk big figures we have to 
stop and think at least twice to get 
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THE same simple control principle 
that lowered Waukesha Motor Com- 
pany’s inventory investment will 
drive out “lazy dollars” from your 
stock. The same plan of avoiding 
overstocks applies. The same way to 
prevent understock sales loss can be 
adapted to your inventory. The same 
reduction of maintenance costs can 
be effected. 

The Waukesha Motor Company uses 
a Kardex record of service parts... 
has done so for more than two years. 
Kardex Progressive Signals instantly 
reveal both “highs” and “lows.” Exec- 
utives know every danger point... 
BEFORE loss threatens. They can act 
decisively ... on any situation that 
develops among 31,000 items. 
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A Proven Principle 


Waukesha Motor Company is one of 
several thousand firms which now 
have Kardex. The basic Kardex 
principle of records visibly signaled 
is rousing lazy inventory dollars 
for manufacturers. wholesalers. re- 
tailers, everywhere. 

The application of this principle 
varies with the number of items 
you own, how they're stored, where 
stored, how arranged, their value, 
bulk, the method of distribution. 
The procedures we have devised, 
the forms we have designed, the 
many types of visible record equip- 
ment we have developed, make it 
practical to tailor Kardex perfectly 
to the conditions under which you 
operate. . 


This is how Kardex signals stock conditions at Waukesha Motor Company. Last 
sale of slow movers at the left, number of weeks supply on hand at the right. 
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Get The Facts 


Send for complete information about 
the savings made for the Waukesha 
Motor Company. Their highly in- 
teresting experience is described in 
a Remington Rand publication, re- 
cently released. The coupon below 
will bring it to you... without cost 
or obligation. Mail the coupon today! 
Or if you prefer, telephone or visit 
the nearest of our 235 offices. 


Remington Rand Ine 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 
e 


oF THE 
ARS 
DONTTOCK : 


GET RID 
1" your 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., AB-12-39 


465 Washington St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Yes, I'd like to eliminate lazy dollars from my 
inventory. Send me Management Controller No. 595, 
describing the Waukesha Motor Company plan. 
Name 
Firm 


Street & Number 


City & State 











Where to Find 
1940 PROFITS 


Booklet tells how BRC 
Marketing Research 
Service finds way 
to bigger sales... 


Business Research Corpora- 
tion marketing research stud- 
ies, or as they are sometimes 
called, sales surveys, supply 
the basis for changes in poli- 
cies, plans, and practices that 
result in more sales, reduced 
selling costs, improved con- 
sumer and trade relations— 
in short, greater sales and 
larger profits. 


If you are worried about any 
of these questions, write us 
for consultation. 


@ Is your competitive position 
getting stronger or weaker? 


@ Are your salesmen’s territor- 
ies allocated to the very best 
advantage? 


@ Do your price classes fit the 
needs of your various classes 
of retail outlets? 


@ Can you simplify your line or 
items in each class, without 
losing business? 


@ Are you sure that you are us- 
ing the most practical chan- 


nels of distribution? 


@ Are your selling cost ratios 
more than they should be? 


@ Can you predict 1940 trends 
with reasonable certainty? 


Send for our free booklet, 
“Management Research for 
the Executive,”’ which tells 
why we have been so suc- 
cessful in serving both large 
and small companies since 


1920. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| any conception of how much $500,- 


000,000 worth of general merchan- 
dise really is. 

We see the liquidating mind 
everywhere. I happen to know of 
two very fancy grocers on the Near 
North Side of Chicago—one has the 
liquidator mind and the other is 
promotion minded. Both were ap- 
proached about the same time 
about putting in quick frozen 
foods. When told that refrigerating 
equipment was necessary one grocer 
hooted at the idea. Suppose the 
foods did not sell. He would be stuck 
with an expensive refrigerator. 
Suppose his trade did not want the 
merchandise. Oh, he thought up a 
lot of silly “liquidating” reasons 
for not going into quick frozen food 
sales. The other fellow got the 
facts, bought the equipment, and 
then set about making his invest- 
ment pay, making the stock pay a 
quick return, and making it build 
business for him. 

Some credit men, I am sorry to 
say, seem to have the liquidator 
mind. They will kill a potentially 
valuable customer just to collect a 
trifling balance just when they 
think it should be collected. They 
will fuss and fight with salesmen 
and cost the company thousands of 
dollars while salesmen cool off 
from their anger at these “toe-the- 
mark” credit men. For example, the 
president of a thriving company 
tells me about his credit man who 
recently rejoiced when a salesman, 
mad at the credit man, resigned. 
“Now if So and So will resign we 
will have some peace around here,” 
said the credit man. So and So is the 
company’s third best man. 

“You bet we will have peace,’ 
said the president, “peace and no 
business if you credit men insist on 
antagonizing all our good sales- 
men.” 

The man with the liquidator mind 
wants to put a distress valuation 
on everything. He does not want to 
buy a special addressing machine 
because if he does have it made spe- 
cial he couldn’t liquidate it for what 
it cost. So he goes on paying out- 
rageous costs for several office 
operations because he is cursed with 
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this liquidator complex and wants 
a dead certainty of profit before he 
spends any money. 

Here is a story another friend 
of mine told me recently. Five years 
ago he went to work for a smal! 
but thriving specialty company. 
The first three weeks he was ther. 
he spent studying the business and 
writing a report outlining a plan 
for reorganizing and moderniziny 
the business. When he submitted 
this report to the president an 
chief stockholder he was told no} 
to worry so much about the futur: 
but to see to it that this month’ 
sales reached $75,000. ‘“That’s 
your immediate task—to get sales 
up to $75,000 a month. These plans 
for the future can wait,” he wa 
told. 

Well, you can’t perform the im 
possible. As far back as Biblical 
days we learn that you can’t mak: 
bricks without straw. So now, five 
years later the boss is still trying 
to convince his new manager that 
the chief worry is to get sales up 
to $75,000 a month—this month. 

My friend wanted to inaugurat: 
a sales-training plan to cut down 
the terrific turnover among sales- 
men. But a training program would 
cost a lot of money and might not 
“pay.” Of course, it would not pay 
in three weeks. But it would pay 
in the long run. Too many busi- 
ness managers want to consider 
every expenditure just as a whole- 
sale grocer considers the purchase 
of a carload of sugar. He can earn 
a little profit on it if it turns im- 
mediately. You simply cannot 
judge all business expenditures on 
this liquidating basis. 

He wanted to get out a compre- 
hensive catalog. But the cuts for 
the catalog would cost $3,000— 
and would it pay? That was the 
manager’s question. He always 
sought some quick, easy way to 
round up a lot of business imme- 
diately. He has been searching for 
such a plan for thirty years with- 
out finding it. 

The wise manager of any busi- 
ness is the man who determines 
what investments his company cn 
make in futures. 
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BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 


JL the Month 


Have you overpaid your personal or business income 
taxes? Here is a digest of 1939 court decisions where the 
courts have overruled Treasury Department decisions 
and given the taxpayer an opportunity to recover over- 
payments of taxes, if he takes necessary steps to do so 


Where Courts and Treasury Department Disagree on 


Gift, Trust or Estate Taxes 


1. For gift and estate tax purposes, a large block 
of stock is not necessarily valued at the market value 
per single share times the total shares in the block. 
The courts suggest that the value of a large block 
of stock is invariably less. 

2. Cases have held that surrender value of life in- 
surance policies at the date of gift governs the value, 
and not the cash surrender value plus advance premi- 
ums, as the Treasury Department maintains. 

3. Last month the United States Supreme Court 
held that property delivered to a living trust, was not 
subject to a gift tax if the donor reserved the power 
to change the beneficiary. The gift tax does not at- 
tach until the gift is completed by a naming of the 
final donee or relinquishing the reserved power to 
change the beneficiary. Thus, it would appear that 
trusts may be created when the trust property is at a 
high value and the gift tax deferred until the trust 
property has greatly depreciated in value. This de- 
cision presents an interesting tax-saving situation 
since prior decisions have held that the trust income 
is not taxable to the donor where the final donees have 
not been named, providing no other interest in the 
trust is reserved and it is irrevocable. Apparently a 
trust may now be created resulting in a division of 
taxable income without incurring a gift tax liability. 

In this connection, it should be added that the trust 
property will become subject to an estate tax upon 
the death of the donor, unless the gift had been com- 
pleted previously by naming the final donees. 

4. Where an irrevocable trust provides that its 
income may be used for the support and maintenance 
of the donor’s children, but the income is not actually 
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so used, the income is not taxable to the donor. 

5. Cases have held that where a trust agreement to 
provide for alimony payments is approved by the 
court in the final decree, and thereafter under the 
applicable state law and the husband cannot be made 
to pay additional amounts, the income of such trust is 
not taxable to the donor-husband. Appeals of these 
decisions will soon be passed upon by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

6. Where trusts are created for a fixed number of 
years during which the income is paid to a named 
beneficiary, such income is not taxable to the donor 
even though the trust property automatically reverts 
to him at the end of the period. Trusts such as these 
are known as “time-trusts.” Decisions on this point 
have been appealed by the government to the Supreme 
Court and the issue should be ultimately disposed of 
in the near future. 

7. As to years prior to 1939 the courts have held 
with respect to trusts created for several beneficiaries, 
that a personal exemption of $5,000 is permitted for 
each beneficiary. Other cases have held (applicable to 
years prior to 1939) that where a single trust instru- 
ment creates separate and distinct trusts, the $5,000 
gift tax exemption may be allowed for each trust so 
created. 

8. Amounts in discharge of the grantor’s debts 
which are voluntarily and without obligation paid by 
the beneficiary of a trust, may not be taxable to the 
grantor. 

9. When bonds are transferred into trusts, the 
donor is not chargeable with the accrued interest. 
Such accrued interest is later taxable to the trust when 
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the interest is due and payable, or the coupons mature. 
10. When the terms of a trust provide that the 
income is distributable after the close of the year to 


beneficiaries, providing they are living at that time, 
the income is taxable to the trust and not to the bene 


ficiaries. 


Court Decisions Which May Lower Your Individual Taxes 


1. A husband making payment to a divorced wife 
for the support and maintenance of herself and the 
children, is entitled to a credit for dependent as to each 
child. 

2. An exemption as head of a family will not be 
denied merely because the person claiming such ex- 


emption does not reside in the same household, if it 
‘an be shown that the time spent away from home was 
necessitated by business or other sufficient reason. 
Again, the “head of a family” need not be the sole 
provider, as long as he contributes more than half of 


the funds necessary to maintain the home and the 
dependents. 

3. Many decisions have held that deductions will 
not be allowed if payment is made by a note when you 
report your income on a cash basis, A recent decision 
seems to give some hope for an opposite view as to 
payments in satisfaction of a loss sustained by an 
endorser, when the note is accepted in payment. 

4. The Treasury Department theory that inter- 
est deductions will not be allowed with respect to pur- 
chases on the installment plan unless it is definitely 
clear by the terms of the purchase that each install- 
ment payment is to include interest as such, is not in 
accord with a decision of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The Board has held that the interest deduction will be 
allowed when the facts show that the agreed purchase 
price was intended by the parties actually to include 
interest. 

5. Decisions this year have held that when a life 
insurance contract provides for a payment of the 
proceeds in installments, and the beneficiary has no 
other options as to the method of payment, no portion 
of such installment payments is subject to an income 
tax. The Treasury regulations provide that the excess 
of the installments above the value of the policy at 
the date of death, is taxable to the beneficiary. The 
decisions on this point have recently been appealed by 
the government to the Circuit Court. 

6. The beneficiary of a trust may assign his right 
to receive trust income and avoid the tax thereon. 

7. Stock received as compensation, with a restric- 
tion that the stock may not be disposed of within the 
taxable year, is not taxable upon receipt because it 
has no fair market value capable of ascertainment. 

8. Adjustments of purchase price may not be tax- 
able income. The Treasury Department has con- 
tinually ruled that where you pay an amount less than 
the originally agreed purchase price which is accepted 
as full payment, taxable income is realized. On the 
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other hand, the courts have held that such reduced 
amount merely represents a purchase price adjust! 
ment and no income is realized until the property pu: 
chased is subsequently sold. 

9. A husband may be allowed the exemption a, 
head of a family where he continues to exercise famil 
control over his divorced wife and children whom }; 
supports. 

10. Amounts received through compromise of 
your claims under a will, are not income to you. Th 
Supreme Court has held such amounts are tant: 
mount to an inheritance which is excluded from tax 
able income. 

11. Purchases which you make from your corp: 
ration or employer, at less than the fair value of thy 
property so purchased, do not create income unless 
it can be definitely demonstrated that the so-calle« 
“bargain purchase” was intended as additional com 
pensation or in the nature of a dividend. The Treas 
ury Department apparently continues its attempt to 
collect a tax in all cases upon the difference between 
the amount paid and the actual value of the property 
purchased. 

12. A bad debt deduction, except to the extent 
that it serves to reduce your income in the year 
claimed, does not constitute taxable income when 
recovered in a later year. Thus, if your net income 
in 1938 was $6,000 before deducting a bad debt of 
$10,000, resulting in a net taxable loss of $4,000, 
and the $10,000 bad debt was fully recovered in 
1939 only $6,000 of this amount would be taxable 
income. 

13. If a debt was written off in 1938 but ascer- 
tained to be worthless until 1939, the deduction for 
bad debt may be claimed this year. It has been held 
that a “write-off” once made, is continuing, and con- 
sequently both the “write-off” and the ascertainment 
necessary for a deduction take place in 1939. 

14. Where circumstances necessitate that a hus- 
band borrow certain cash from his wife, which lic 
had previously delivered to her as a-gift, the interest 
payments by the husband with respect to such Joans 
may be claimed as a deduction. Of course, it must be 
shown that the gift and subsequent loan are bona 
fide. 

15. Unpaid earnings, which are indeterminate «t 
the date of death, need not be accrued and included 
as gross income in the final return of the decedent. 
Thus, unpaid insurance commission and bonus moncy 
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based on annual profits are not accruable or tax- 
able in this case. 

16. Dividends declared before, but not payable 
until after an individual dies, need not be included 
in his final return. 

17. With respect to taxable years prior to 1938, 

husband and wife are not jointly liable for addi- 
ional taxes assessed by the Treasury Department. 


Each spouse is only liable for the tax on his or her 
separate income. 

18. Salaries and bonuses carned during 1939 
which are based on annual profits and consequently 
not ascertained and paid until January 1940, are 
not part of your income for this year on a cash 
basis. This is true even though your employer claims 
the payments as a deduction for 1939. 


Recent Decisions Which Affect Taxes on Your Business 


1. Losses by reason of abandonment have been al- 
owed as to land and buildings before actual fore- 
closure or transfer of title. In these cases, it was 
proved that an actual intention to abandon the 
property existed, evidenced by a failure and refusal 
to maintain the buildings in repair, pay real estate 
taxes and interest on the mortgages, although the 
owner was financially able to do so. Abandonment 
losses are deductible in full and are not subject to 
the capital loss limitation. 

2. The troublesome question as to whether mort- 
gagors and mortgagees sustain limited capital losses 
or fully deductible ordinary losses has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. The Treasury Department 
vigorously continues in its effort to limit such losses. 
On the other hand, we find court cases to support 
the taxpayer’s contention that the capital gain and 
loss provisions are inapplicable since the transaction 
does not involve a “sale or exchange.” Pending ulti- 
mate disposition of this unsettled issue, protective 
claims for refund should be filed if you were not per- 
mitted to deduct such losses in full. 

3. Improvements made by a lessee do not create 
taxable income to the lessor unless the tenant was 
obligated to do so under the terms of the lease as 
part of the rent. This was the holding in a decision 


When a Corporation Sells Its 
Stock—and Other Decisions 


1. During the year, the courts have held that a cor- 
poration does not realize taxable gain or loss upon 
the sale of its own stock. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Treasury continues to assert its claim that a cor- 
poration does realize gain or loss in such transactions 
when it can be shown that the corporation actively 
deals in its own stock as it would in the securities of 
any other corporation. While the decisions holding 
that gain or loss does not result—whether the cor- 
poration actively or in isolated cases deals in its own 
stock—-apply only to taxable years up to and includ- 
ing 1985, it is nevertheless the opinion of many men 
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of the Supreme Court in the early part of this year. 
The Treasury Department is of the opinion that 
the conclusion of the court might be otherwise when 
the lease is canceled prior to the expiration thereof. 
However, this theory has met without success in 
approximately twenty cases during the year. 

4. Buildings used in the conduct of your business, 
which are razed to make room for the erection of new 
buildings, result in fully deductible losses instead of 
being added to the cost of the new buildings. 

5. Uncollectible items of income need not be ac- 
crued for tax purposes. For example, accrued inter- 
est on obligations which the debtor is unable to pay. 

6. A novel decision of the Circuit Court last 
month suggests that excess depreciation which is 
claimed in a year when you have no taxable income 
does not reduce the adjusted basis of the depreciated 
property. It would therefore appear that the excess 
depreciation may be deducted in later years. For ex- 
ample—depreciation in the amount of $75,000 was 
taken as a deduction in 1937 when you sustained a 
loss; for 1938, a profitable year, the Treasury De- 
partment reduces the allowable depreciation to 
$50,000. The new decision maintains that the basis of 
the property may be increased by the $25,000 excess 
depreciation deducted in 1937. 


Own 


in the tax field that the same result would be reached 
with respect to years subsequent to 1935. In any 
event it would appear advisable to file claims for 
refund as to all years in which your corporation was 
compelled to pay an additional tax by reason of an 
alleged profit upon the sale of its own stock. 

2. The law applicable to the year 1939 permits 
a dividend paid credit for any amount used to pay 
or retire an indebtedness existing at the close of busi- 
ness on December 31, 1937, and evidenced by a note, 
bond, ete. (Incidentally, this is the last year in which 
you can avail yourself of a dividend paid credit.) 
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s. Un If any man is entitled to be called ‘‘America’s Greatest Salesman,”’ that man, without a shadow of doubt, is 
ut and py * William E. “‘Bill’’ Holler, brilliant general sales manager of the Chevrolet Division of General Motors. In the 
’ sets ane last six years, Holler has been responsible for selling $4,709,235,470 worth of new and used cars. He has 


A gift a kept Chevrolet at the top in automobile sales for nine out of the last ten years. As a sales manager he heads 
up an organization of 97,335 people. 


Now he has written a book. A book which captures permanently the sales philosophies and experiences which have 
contributed so much to his success. It is a book every salesman and, in fact, every sales executive should read. It bristles 
with sales common sense. The title itself carries with it a significant message for 1940 —‘‘STEP OUT AND SELL!” 


You will find in this book no highbrow theories or high-pressure selling stories. Its delight is the homespun way in which 
Holler gets across his thoughts. To put a copy of ‘‘Step Out and Sell”’ into the hands of a salesman is to give him some- 
thing which will not only materially broaden his sales horizon, but provide him with an inexhaustible source of sales 
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The regulations of the Commissioner, however, pro- 
vide that if dividends were paid by note in order to 
reduce the undistributed profits tax of 1936 and 
1937, and these same notes were paid or retired in 
1939, the money so used would not be part of the 
dividend paid credit because this would permit a 
“double deduction.” While this portion of the regula- 
tions has not yet been litigated in the courts, it is 
the opinion of many that the regulation is inappli- 
cable since it seems to have no foundation in law. 
Because of the serious doubt which surrounds the 
regulation, it would be advisable to file claims for 
refund if the dividend paid credit has been disallowed. 
3. With respect to the taxable years 1936 and 
1937, corporations were allowed a credit against the 
undistributed profits tax for any amount paid or 
irrevocably set aside in accordance with the require- 
ments of a written contract “which expressly dealt 
with the disposition of earnings and profits of the 
taxable year.” The Treasury Department has 
strictly applied this credit provision and has re- 
peatedly disallowed the credit unless the contract 
specifically referred to “earnings and profits of the 
taxable year” for which the credit was claimed. This 
often produced harsh and inequitable results. Several 
weeks ago in the first decision dealing with this pro- 
vision of the law, the Board of Tax Appeals permitted 
the credit even though the contract in question did 
not specifically deal with “earnings and profits” as 
such. Therein, the Board stated: 
“The general purpose of section 26 (c) (2), 
it scems to us, is to give a credit where a divi- 
dend paid credit cannot be secured. In other 
words, the basic intent of Congress seems to 


have been to include in the provisions only con- 

tracts which inevitably require in their per- 

formance a drawing on current earnings, thus 

removing current earnings as a source of divi- 

dend payment.” 

Thus, we are led to believe that the courts will 
give this section of the law a broad and practical 
interpretation, Where credits under contract provi 
sions have been disallowed because the strict Jette: 
of the regulations has not been met, claims for re 
fund should be filed. 

4. We find many decisions holding that wher 
under a preconceived plan the bondholders buy in 
the assets of an insolvent corporation at a receiver's 
sale, and subsequently transfer the assets to a newly) 
formed corporation, the transaction is construed to 
be a tax-free reorganization. In other words, this 
procedure would give the new corporation the sam« 
basis for the assets as was used by the old insolvent 
corporation. This basis is often much higher than 
the amount actually paid by the bondholders at the 
receiver’s sale. 

5. The constitutionality of our capital stock tax 
law and the propriety of filing an amended capital 
stock tax return has not been settled as yet. We« 
have decisions pro and con on these subjects. Claims 
for refund should be filed pending ultimate disposi 
tion of these questions. As to claims for refund of 
capital stock tax, the period of limitations is four 
years from the time the return was filed. For example, 
the capital stock tax which you paid in July 1936, 
may be the subject of a claim if filed during or befor: 


July 1940. 


What the Courts Decided in 1939 About 
Buying and Selling Securities 


1. In prior years many taxpayers were faced with 
the problem of ascertaining the year in which a com- 
pleted security transaction occurred when the sale 
was made on the exchange during the last days of 
December, but the stock was not delivered until 
January 2 or 3 of the following year in accordance 
with the stock exchange rules. The Treasury De- 
partment has consistently disallowed losses upon 
such sales, and maintained that the loss does not 
occur until the stock was delivered the following 
year. Recently, the Treasury Department, faced 
with the fact that many decisions refused to recognize 
its contention, issued a ruling stating that the losses 
will be allowed in the year that the sale on the ex- 
change took place, notwithstanding delivery of the 
stock in the subsequent year. 

2. Decisions during 1939 indicate that all expenses 
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in connection with security transactions, such as 
salaries to secretary, office rent, investment advisory 
services, etc., constitute allowable deductions if th 
taxpayer is sufficiently active in his security transac- 
tions. The deduction will be allowed if the taxpaye: 
is sufficiently active (rather than “passive”) to have 
such transactions constitute a business. Of course, 
this so-called “business” need not be the individual’s 
main source of income, since a person can be in 
more than one business at the same time. In one case, 
it was held that a lawyer having approximately sixt) 
transactions during the year might deduct such ex 
penses. The allowance of these deductions is an ex 
pounding of the theory, supported by many deci 
sions, that all necessary expenses in connection wit 
the production of income are deductible. 

3. Although the Treasury Department continues 
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to disallow them, decisions have held 
that selling commissions paid by 
active traders and dealers in securi- 
ties are fully deductible. Thus, the 
selling commissions may be de- 
lucted as an ordinary expense, and 
iced not be used to reduce the sales 
price. It is apparent that if the 
commissions are used to adjust the 
sales price, only part of the com- 
mission is deductible after applying 
the capital gain and loss limita- 
tions. Here again, the allowance of 
the full deduction hinges on the 
question of whether or not your 
transactions constitute a business. 

4. With respect to all taxable 
years prior to 1938, not only the 
interest, but also any gain derived 
from bonds or obligations executed 
to federal land banks or joint stock 
banks are entirely exempt from 
federal, state, municipal, and local 
taxation. If you have paid a tax 
with respect to profits realized on 
the sale of Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds, or other securities issued 
under the Farm Loan Act of 1916, 
claims for refund should be filed for 
all years not yet outlawed. 

5. Where you receive a series of 
payments in complete liquidation of 
a corporation, you do not sustain 
any gain or loss until you have re- 
ceived payment in excess of your 
cost of the stock being redeemed. 
For example, if you have purchased 
at varying times and prices, several 
shares of stock of the same corpo- 
ration at a total cost of $100,000, 
and if that corporation in conse- 
quence of a plan to liquidate com- 
pletely pays you an initial liquidat- 
ing dividend in 1939 of $75,000, no 
gain or loss need be computed this 
year. 

6. Partial liquidations or re- 
demptions of a single class of stock 
result in a short-term capital trans- 
action, notwithstanding the actual 
period for which the stock was held. 
However, if the stock is sold prior 
to redemption, even though you 
were aware of the impending par- 
tial liquidation or redemption, the 
transaction would be a long-term 
capital sale (if the stock were held 
for more than eighteen months) 
rather than a short-term sale. 
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IS A PART OF 
HIS CHARACTER 


Captain “Hap” Anderson, typical 
veteran of the airways. Flying is 
his profession, his business. He’s 
the type whose dominant trait is 
caution. Speed and dependability are 
his stock in trade—caution is a part 
of his character. The flying time of 
Chicago and Southern’s flight crews 
is more than 8,000 hours per pilot, 
equivalent in distance to more than 
thirty-five times around the earth 
at the equator for each flying officer. 


You Fly Safely With 


Chicago & Southern’s 
Veteran Flight Crews 


next time you plan a trip 


FLY 


North, East, South, West—around 

the world — fast, comfortable 

planes are waiting to carry you 
safely to your destination. 


LOW FARES 
Chicago-Birmingham 
Chicago-St. Louis. ....... 12 
Chicago-Memphis 
Chicago—New Orleans 

10% reduction on round trips 


For Reservations Call 
Your Travel Agent or 


CHICAGO 


and 


SOUTHERN 
Air Lines 


“The Valley Level Route”’ 
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A Salary Administration Plan for 


Your Business 


(Continued from page 25) 


with customers, general public, or 
other companies, working condi- 
tions, including strain, irregularity 
of hours and disagreeableness of 
work, hazards of the position, etc. 

Under each subfactor in the 
scale there should be a set of step 
definitions graduated to represent 
values from zero to the total value 
of the subfactor. These step defi- 
nitions should be used only as a 
guide for the use of the scale as 
they cannot be all-inclusive or cover 
every condition, but should rather 
give examples of the controlling 
points or relative degrees of im- 
portance of that subfactor. The 
weights assigned to the various de- 
grees under each subfactor should 
be subject to a further breakdown 
in cases where the position being 
rated falls into relative importance 
between the steps as outlined. 

In actually rating the job, a 
representative group of raters or 
teams composed as follows has been 
found to be successful: 

(1) A representative of the in- 
dustrial relations depart- 
ment ; 

(2) A person selected by the 
company because of his 
thorough knowledge of the 
positions being rated ; 

(3) The staff representative in 
charge of the work. 

It is not meant to imply, how- 
ever, that the actual rating of posi- 
tions should be limited to a selected 
management group. A rating scale, 
properly constructed, should be 
able to stand up under all fair con- 
ditions. 

In the rating process each class 
of position should be considered 
separately for each subfactor. The 
position should be carefully ana- 
lyzed in its relation to others. The 
duties should be reviewed and a 
value assigned according to the 
rating scale, provided the position 


presents subfactor characteristics. 

The interpretation into salary 
rates of the total ratings thus as 
signed to the position is the next 
step in the plan. 

One of the best methods for in 
terpreting these rating values into 
salary rates is by charting and 
showing graphically the distribu- 
tion of present wages for positions 
in their relation to the rated valuc 
of the position, thus recognizing 
the company’s policy and experi 
ence as reflected in the salaries now 
paid for the positions. Such a chart 
would show the class titles inserted 
from right to left across the bot- 
tom of the chart at their respective 
ratings, together with the number 
of incumbents in a class. The sal- 
ary scale extends from the bottom 
to the top of the chart. 

The present wages of the in- 
cumbents for the classes of posi- 
tions are next entered on the chart 
in their respective positions. Verti- 
cal broken lines, or rank lines, are 
then determined as to position and 
inserted on the chart. Rank lines 
separate jobs of different rank. 
For example, in Rank 1 are basic 
entrance jobs ; in Rank 2 are junior 
positions; then follow ranks for 
intermediate, senior, principal, and 
so on. The ranks normally present 
a promotion sequence. 

The weighted average for each 
rank is then computed, being th« 
average of all salaries and the 
average of all ratings, and the 
point of intersection of these aver- 
ages in the rank is noted on th: 
chart by an X mark. The X’s are 
connected by a broken line and this 
broken line is then smoothed and a 
solid straight line, or weighted 
average line, is then inserted. 

The correct location of the lin: 
to indicate the theoretical minimur 
and maximum salary rates for eac!: 
position is the next problem. 
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Management Policies That Help 


A Business Grow 


Continued from page 20) 


shirts thinking up all kinds of ob- 
jections to anything different? 
Well, this company likes to do 
hings differently because that 
nailing with the stamps plastered 
ll over the envelopes brought a 
lock of orders. 

One order came from Burdine’s 
in Miami for six dozen rain capes. 
\ few days after this order was 
shipped, there popped in an order 
from Burdine’s for five gross of the 
same rain capes. Now, that is 
720 rain capes. “A bit unusual,” 
thought Mr. Richards. In nine 
offices out of ten, a letter would 
have gone out something like this: 
“Referring to your letter of the 
umteenth ordering five gross rain 
capes. This quantity seems unusual 
and we would kindly ask that you 
confirm this quantity as we believe 
there has been some mistake.” 

Mr. Richards thought there was 
some mistake all right, but he did 
not write a hackneyed letter throw- 
ing cold water on an enthusiastic 
buyer. Instead, he picked up the 
telephone on his desk, called the 
Burdine buyer and chatted with 
him a moment, thanking him for the 
nice order, and explaining that 
they just wanted to be sure about 
the quantity and to assure him 
that he would get good service. 

The Burdine buyer explained 
that he considered the rain cape 
one of the hottest items he had seen, 
and that “come to think of it” he 
would just increase the order to 
ten gross. When Mr. Richards hung 
up that telephone he may have been 
a bit dizzy, but he knew that the 
young company had a winner. But 
he might never have fully realized 
what a real seller the company had 
if he had done the usual, the sen- 
sible, the conservative, the routine 
job of writing a letter asking for 
confirmation. The telephone call 
impressed the buyer with the fact 
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that here was a live outfit, eager to 
give service. He appreciated it. It 
gave him confidence and he doubled 
the order. Richards, Boggs and 
King want to preserve this open- 
mindedness, this eager anxiety to 
please, to try new ideas, to experi- 
ment and tackle new fields. 

Another policy that would have 
saved many a company from bank- 
ruptcy is the company’s plan of 
having an outside audit of the books 
completed each month. Thus at the 
end of each month public account- 
ants come in, take inventory, audit 
the books, and prepare a P/L 
statement. The company doesn’t 
want to wait until the end of the 
year to catch mistakes, to make de- 
cisions, or to know whether a profit 
is being earned. Many an older, 
more “thrifty” company would 
“save” this auditing cost and then 
perhaps wake up some year’s end 
to find itself minus about half its 
working capital or facing a tre- 
mendous loss. This company be- 
lieves the $50 a month it costs to 
audit the books is money well spent. 

Coupled with the factoring pol- 
icy is a policy made possible by fac- 
toring—that of paying spot cash 
for all supplies and discounting all 
bills. Selling thousands of items a 
week and shipping to thousands of 
customers each week, the company 
needs big supplies of boxes, pack- 
ing cases, labels, and similar ma- 
terials. Knowledge that the money 
is waiting for him when the goods 
are delivered makes many a sup- 
plier of this type of material 
sharpen his pencil and fight for the 
business. Here is another saving for 
the business. 

Now comes which, 
though mentioned last, is by no 
means, last in importance. The 
Richards, Boggs and King organi- 
zation controls the sale of Pliofilm, 
which is a product made by the 
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ANY LETTER 


Worth Its Postage 
ls Worth 


A NAHM LETTERHEAD 


Half the effect of a letter is 
nullified—if it goes out in the 
mails on a colorless, common- 
place letterhead. 


Hundreds of business leaders 
are adopting NAHM PxHOoTO- 
GRAVURE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS, because they find it 
good business. No others 
possess the grace and artistry 
and class atmosphere that 
make Nahm letterheads out- 
standingly superior. 


Individually designed by top- 
ranking specialists, Nahm 
Photogravure Engraved Let- 
terheads will give your letters 
that well groomed look which 
commands instant attention. 
You will be proud to sign your 
name on a Nahm letterhead. 


Ask us to send you the free 
Nahm portfolio of samples. 
Then let us tell you how sur- 
prisingly little more these 
superb letterheads cost. There 
is no obligation when you re- 
quest this portfolio. It tells the 
Nahm story at a glance. Send 
for it today! Write on your 
own letterhead to: 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








300 LETTERS TOnIGHT! 
EACH INDIVIDUALLY TYPEWRITTEN 


BY MY BATTERY OF ALTO-TYPISTS 


Producing personalized correspondence is made easy if your office is equipped 
with Auto-typists. Each letter is individually typewritten, without annoy- 
ing mistakes and unsightly erasures. Neat, perfectly matched copies of 
form letters can be quickly and economically typed. Fill-ins may be 
manually inserted in the body of each letter to give them a personal touch. 
These fill-ins may vary in length, but the Auto-typist will automatically 
adjust for the space required. 

Typewritten letters are more effective and get a much higher percentage of 
replies than ordinary processed mailings. That is why they are used by 
Chevrolet Motor, Montgomery Ward, Bethlehem Steel, Pure Oil, Sears 
Roebuck, New England Mutual Life, and hundreds of other companies. 


If you haven't tried Auto-typist letters send in the coupon today for full de- 
tails about this more effective way to produce sales and collection letters. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


320 Broadway Strand House 


610 N. Carpenter St. 
New York City London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
\uto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 


Auto-typist. 
Name 
Company 


4ddress 








problems. 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com 
pany. When Marshall Field and 
Company came to the conclusio; 
that it could no longer earn mone) 
in the wholesale business, Good yea 
who had tied up with Field trans 
ferred the marketing job to th 
three former Field men with who; 
it had had the most contact. Thes: 
men convinced Goodyear that the: 
must be some control of the sale « 
Pliofilm. The sweatshops, the bed 
room, back alley, and baseme: 
operators must be kept out of th 
business. The fellows who say 
“What! a little rain cape like thi 
selling for a dollar! I can make on 
to sell for 89 cents,” are a detr 
ment to any business. Eastma 
Kodak Company is just awakening 
to the fact that refusal to confin 
the fabrication of one of its exce! 
lent acetate products to strong 
hands has given it a black ey 
among department store buyer 
because in a few weeks shoestring 
operators whammed the price dow 
to the point where the quantit 
wholesale price became the retai 
price. Richards, Boggs and King 
will gladly sell yards and yards o! 
Pliofilm to a competitor who pro 
poses to make an item in dire 
competition with them, provide! 
that competitor proposes to follow 
constructive policies that will bring 
credit and approval to Pliofiln 
But they find a way not to sell t! 
fellow whose ambition is to mak 
dollar rain capes for 89 cents and 
rob a good item of all profit-mak 
ing quality. 

Selling direct to retailers, t! 
company has made special effort t 
serve the big mass buyers. The: 
are several pages of Pliofilm item 
in both Sears and Ward catalogs 
Penney, Kress, Woolworth, Kresge. 
and other mass buyers have give! 
the company a tremendous volu: 
on some items. In explaining t! 
direct-to-dealer policy, Mr. Ri: 
ards walked over to a showcase a! 
picked up a little tea apron whi 
retails for 25 cents and asked, “O 
big chain sells 5,000 dozen of t! 
item a month, month after mon! 
Where else can such volume be « 
tained?” 
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A QUICK LOOK AT 1958 





Telephones in service totaled 2,541,698, an 
increase during the year of 27,700. 


The daily number of originating calls for 
each telephone averaged 4.75 compared 
with 4.87 for 1987. 


Total number of toll and long distance 
messages amounted to 129,399,526, or 
2,607,920 less than in 1937. 


There were 42,236 employees, of which 
17,957 were men and 24,279 women. The 
average length of service for men was 
16.7 years, for women 12.3 years. 


Wages amounted to $94,162,188, an in- 
crease of $1,389,435. Thus the total pay- 
roll is nearly half of the amount received 


Operating revenues received amounted to 
$204,929,456, which was $1,367,008 less 
than in 1987. 


i 
Operating expenses including taxes in- 
creased $2,704,781 amounting to $172,660,- 
137. 

| 
Operating taxes were $32,597,453, or 
$3,285,838 more than in 1937 and $17,062,- 


887 more than in 1933, an increase of 110 
per cent within five years. 


Dividends paid stockholders for use of 
their money amounted to $33,704,000. 


It was necessary to draw $4,326,819 from 





from customers for telephone service. 


our surplus to pay dividends. 








New York Telephone Company Gives 
Employees Operating Figures 


Because of the wide-spread 
interest in plans for informing 
employees concerning company 
operations, we reproduced above 
in small size two pages from 
the 1938 Annual Report, issued 
by the New York Telephone 
Company to its employees. 

In presenting this report to 
employees James L, Kilpatrick, 
president, wrote: “All of us 
who work for the company are 
directly concerned with its suc- 
cessful operation. We should be 
familiar with the basic facts 
about the business and some of 
the problems involved in doing 
the job of providing telephone 
service. 

“It is with this idea in mind 
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that this form of review of the 
year 1938 has been prepared. It 
endeavors to present briefly, in 
somewhat less technical form, 
the outstanding features usually 
found in an annual report. If 
our efforts do not succeed in 
making the picture clear to you, 
please ask your supervisor for 
the answer. We want you to 
know about the business in 
which you are working.” 

The booklet in which this in- 
formation reached the telephone 
company’s employees was an 
8 by ll-inch, eight-page, two- 
color job, well illustrated with 
line drawings. It was distributed 
to employees early in 1939. Com- 
panies interested in gathering 


material for such a_ booklet 
should advise auditors and ac- 
countants at the earliest possi- 
ble moment so that necessary 
figures can be compiled when 
figures for the stockholders’ 
statement are being prepared. 
Although it is now standard 
practice in many companies it 
was once considered none of the 
employees’ business or rights to 
know anything about the de- 
tailed figures of the company’s 
operations. In many companies 
today the employees are kept 
accurately and_ reliably in- 
formed concerning intimate de- 
tails of sales, costs, profits, 
other 


taxes, and operations 


which were once concealed. 


Carrier Plan 
Varies Salaries 
With Profits 


October 25, 1939, Carrier Cor- 
poration announced adoption of 
a new salary plan in which the 
salaries of all salaried officers 
and employees of the corpora- 
tion will vary from month to 
month depending on the com- 
pany’s P/L statement. 

Announcement of the com- 
pany read: “During each calen- 
dar month the company will com- 
pute its average monthly net in- 
come or loss for the preceding 
twelve calendar months, without 
reserve or deduction for in- 
come or profits taxes. The com- 
pany will add to or deduct 
from the base salary of each 
employee for such calendar 
month a percentage thereof ar- 
rived at by dividing (a) an 
umount equal to 20 per cent of 
such average monthly net in- 
come or loss of the company, as 
the case may be, by (b) the 
total base salaries of all em- 
ployees for such calendar 
month. The compensation pay- 
able to each employee for such 
calendar month shall be his or 
her base salary plus the addition 
or minus the deduction of such 
percentage thereof, as the case 
may be. No such deduction, 
however, shall be made from 
base salaries during the first 
year of the operation of this 
plan, nor shall any such salary 
deduction at any time in the 
case of any individual receiving 
a base salary of less than $5,000 
per annum exceed 10 per cent, 
or in case of any individual re- 
ceiving a base salary of $5,000 
or more per annum exceed 20 
per cent of his or her base 
monthly salary. 

“Employees may receive from 
the company, at or after the 
time the company sends any re- 
port of earnings to stockholders, 
a statement of the monthly av- 
erage income or loss of the 
company for any period or 
periods of twelve months ended 
it or before the expiration of 
the period covered by such re- 
port to stockholders.” 








a? Twelve Ideas for Improving 
Employee Relations Policy 


Motion Picture Shows Customers 
Inside Story of Bank Routine 


Customers of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, 
D. C., have enjoyed many ex- 
hibits of a motion picture show- 
ing the method in which checks 
are cleared by the bank. The 
picture, called “Sixty Thousand 
a Day,” refers to the number of 
checks cleared on an average 
day by the Riggs Bank. The 
scenario was prepared, the pic- 
ture photographed, and the pro- 
duction completed by members 
of the bank staff. 

Although made as an experi- 
ment, an immediate demand for 
presentations resulted. Without 
advertising the picture the bank 
has had calls from clubs, civic 
organizations, churches, schools, 
and other groups for an oppor- 
tunity to view it, indicating the 
tremendous interest of the pub- 
lic in learning more about busi- 
ness. 

So great was the demand that 
three prints of the picture had 
to be made, and in late 1939 
bookings ran well into 1940. 
G. E. Foreman, chairman of the 
public relations council of the 
bank, explains that it has been 
a long standing policy of the 
bank to take the public into its 
confidence, and that the picture 
was made as part of the bank’s 
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permanent policy of construc- 
tive customer relations. 

In more than fifty separate 
exhibitions to audiences totaling 
more than 15,000 people this 
story of one phase of the bank’s 
activities has been shown. At 
each meeting there have been 
many enthusiastic and grateful 
comments from the members of 
the audiences who have gone out 
of their way to thank the bank 
for making this picture available 
to them. 

Although the picture is made 
with adequate explanatory titles 
it is the usual practice to send a 
lecturer with the film at each 
exhibition to deliver brief com- 
ments and explanatory remarks, 
‘especially suitable for the in- 
dividual audience. 

Because of the great success 
of the film it was exhibited at 
the convention at Houston of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

With motion picture cameras 
owned by so many people and 
knowledge of motion picture 
photography so common, it is 
possible that similar pictures 
could be made in other com- 
panies, but, of course, the surest 
course is to employ professional 
photographers. 


1. Maintain well-located, well- 
lighted, sanitary room, and suffi- 
cient lockers for employees’ ef- 
fects. 

2. Locate restrooms where 
employees can reach them in 
time to relax during their relief 
periods. 

3. Maintain clean, well-venti- 
lated, but warm washrooms. 

4. Maintain a clean cafeteria 
where both food and service are 
good. 

5. Maintain an attractive em- 
ployment office and _ teaching 
rooms. 

6. Select and train executives 
to take an interest in the rank 
and file and in the improvement 
of their working conditions. 

7. Develop an executive train- 
ing course to make it unneces- 
sary to go outside for executives 
and so that the policy of pro- 
motion from within may be real- 
ized. 

8. Establish a strong sponsor 
system with a clear understand- 
ing of duties. This includes not 
only initiating new employees 
but also helping all employees. 
The sponsor should receive extra 
remuneration for this work. 


9. Hold more directive con- 
ferences with individuals. Pri- 
vate friendly interviews with 
the employee of his record of 
production, service-shopping re- 
ports, and personal attributes 
are probably the most impor- 


Office Manual 
Compiled by 
Employees 


Employees of the Spaulding- 
Moss Company, Boston graphic 
printing company, have com- 
piled and produced their own 
employee manual, Common 
Ground. In it the following cau- 
tion is given: “Wise Employees 
Do Not 

—smoke on premises where 
specific permission has not 
been arranged. 

—indulge in gossip. 

—have any part in the buying 
or selling of lottery, sweep- 
stake, or number pool tick- 
ets during working hours. 

—borrow or lend money, or 
endorse notes. 

—give evidence of the use of 
intoxicants before or during 
working hours.” 


tant single method of building 
morale. 

10. Be quick to recognize and 
give praise for good work and 
slow to mete out censure for 
poor performance. 

11. Offer frequent and worth- 
while prizes for efficiency. For 
example, one retail store re- 
cently selected eleven people (on 
a basis of: 1. Sales increase; 2 
Reductions in complaints; 3 
Shoppers’ reports, and 4. Pro 
motion ideas) and sent them to 
Bermuda for a vacation. 

12. Give Christmas bonus to 
all employees. During the 
Christmas season of 1936 many 
stores, adopted one of the four 
following plans: 

(a) One week’s pay, if em- 
ployed for one year. lf 
employed for a shorter 
time, some gave a one 
half day’s pay for each 
month of employment. 

(b) A percentage of annual 
salary. Some _ stores 
gave 2 per cent equiva- 
lent to about one week’s 
pay. 

(c) A flat sum, such as $10. 
The amount was some 
times adjusted to length 
of service. 

(d) Stock interest in the 
corporation. One store 
gave each employee a 
few shares of stock 
with a market value of 
$15.50 a share. 


Elderly Men Get 
Chance to Work 
In Rochester 


Rochester, New York, home 
of a number of famous com- 
panies, such as Fastman Kodak, 
Yawman and Erbe, Todd Com- 
pany, Folmer Graflex, Hal!oid 
Company, Defender Photo Sup- 
ply Company, Pfaudler Com- 
pany, Hickey-Freeman, Bausch 
and Lomb, is experimenting with 
a plan to provide better em 
ployment conditions for elderly 
men. Thirty-six industries are 
cooperating in eliminating the 
discrimination against employ 
ing persons of middle age. The 
thirty-six companies lending aici 
to the plan employ more tha: 
35,000 workers. The plan is t! 
result of several months’ stu: 
by the industries in cooperativ 
with the legislative committ: 
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What's Sauce for 
The Goose — 


R. L. Dutton, president of the 
Key Company, East St. Louis 

ive manufacturer, declared a 
strike on strikers of his plant by 
going to California. Union con- 
tracts had expired October 30 
and negotiations had been under 
vay for three weeks when ma- 
‘hinists walked out demanding 
6 cents more an hour. Other 
inions joined the machinists in 

10-cent-an-hour-increase de- 

ind which would amount to 
from 10 to 25 per cent increase 
in wages. The company employs 
375 men, and top wages paid 
Key Company employees are 
911% cents an hour. Mr. Dutton 
left for his trip after telling 
union leaders he would return 
when they were ready to resume 
work. 


Frank Statement 
To Employees 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corporation told employees in 
a booklet, Personnel Policies, 
recently, “Promotions in the 
past few years have been very 
few. However, the expansion 
program of the present man- 
agement will continue to bring 
about many opportunities for 
promotions.” 

This candid expression was 
made by the company so that 
there would be no question in 
employees’ minds as to what 
they may expect. 


General Mills 
Adopts Employee 
Pension Plan 


A contributory employees’ 
pension system which will af- 
fect 7,300 employees has been 
adopted by General Mills, Inc., 
according to an announcement 
made by Donald D. Davis, 
president. The plan provides 
for retirement allowances at 
sixty-five; disability allowance 
after ten years of employment; 
special retirement allowance for 
employees involuntarily released 
from service after sixty, but 
before sixty-five years of age; 
death benefits for members dy- 
ing in active service; and the 
return of contributions for 
members leaving the company 
prior to retirement. 
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Edison Advertises Employee Hobby 
Show to Public in Chicago 


Using large space advertising 
in the newspapers to advertise 
its employees’ hobby round-up 
and exhibit, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago pub- 
lic service company, is appar- 
ently convinced that this activ- 
ity builds employee and public 
good-will. 

The 1939 show is the com- 
pany’s second show and it is 
planned to expand and continue 
the show next year, as many cus- 
tomers and many employees ex- 
pressed much enthusiasm about 
the activity. 

Revealing a wide range of 
spare-time activities, the show 
spotlights many a constructive 
activity, requiring much skill 
and limitless patience on the 
part of the employee. Among the 
exhibits were a handmade loom, 
on which Substation Operator 
K. L. Hartshorn weaves orien- 
tal-type rugs, and a collection 
of timepieces including a clock 
and three watches once owned 
by the murdered Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico. There 
was a photographic salon of 
more than one hundred selected 
prints which were submitted by 
the members of the Edison 
Camera Club; and scores of 
stamp frames exhibited by 
members of the Edison Phila- 
telic Society; as well as vast 
collections of coins; pipes; 
model airplanes, boats, and 
steam engines; needlework; 
Texas steer horns; and other 
curios. 

Employees had full charge of 
staging the show, there being a 
special committee for each of 
the various activities in connec- 
tion with the enterprise. 





$1,250,000 for 
Suggestions 


Since 1919 more than 300,000 
suggestions and ideas for better 
ways to do their work have been 
received from General Electric 
employees, and some 75,000 have 
been accepted. In that period 
more than $1,250,000 has been 
paid to the employees in cash 
awards for these suggestions. 
As indicated, about 25 per cent 
of the suggestions submitted 
have been accepted by the com- 
pany, but in recent years, the 
percentage for adopted sugges- 
tions has been higher—in 1938 
it was 38.3 per cent. The awards 
paid are not fixed in amount, 
but are determined by estimated 
savings, ingenuity shown by the 
employee, etc. A single award 
has run as high as $1,500. This 
suggestion plan has operated 
successfully for twenty years. 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON EMPLOYES’ 


HOBBY ROUNDUP 


72.W. Adams Street—Admission Free 


\ 
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Rare Collections 
Coins 


Craftsmanship 
Wood 


of skill, fad and fancy! 

Come in and see this huge exhibit 
of hobbies and handicraft by 
employes of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. Dozens and 
dozens of distinctive examples of 
skill and collectors’ art. Whether 
or not you have a hobby of your 
own, be sure to come to the 
round-up. You'll enjoy every 
minute of it. 


Metals 
Textiles 
Weaving 
Needlework 

Oriental rug making 
Home made casting rods 
Mechanical devices 
Radio telegraph set 
Unique lamps 
Photographs 
Magician acts 


Plaster statuectes 








All this week—Daily 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
ADMISSION FREE 








SHAVER CORPORATION OF AMERICA’S 
Sensational Offer of 


THE GENUINE 
ARROW-ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


Gor Christmas 


See 
“THE SHAVER THAT SHAVES” 


(Stroboscopic Inspected ) 


A Real $7.50 and $10.00 
Value at Only 


$1.98 


Factory Guarantee for Two Years 


TROUBLE FREE 


Perfectly Simple— No 
Rotating Parts — No 
oiling — No Bearings 
—No Adjustment — 
Underwriters ap- 
proved Cord. 


i 
. Gives as close a shave as a blade razor. 
. Cuts long and short hairs with equal facility. 
. Gives fast shave without pulling. 


Manufactured by the 
manufacturers with a 
long record of produc- 
ing electrical parts for 
Zenith, Delco, Crosley, 
Belmond, and Wur- 
litzer. 


. Gives a good, clean, close shave with abso- 
lutely no skin irritations. 

. No Radio interference. Play the radio and 
shave at the same time. 

. Makes shaving a pleasure and not a nuisance. 

. With shavers as with men—it’s the Head that 
counts. The teeth in both the comb and 
shearing parts of the head are ground. 


Ground, double shaving head of extremely thin 
steel. Double speed, self-starting, vibrator power 
unit in a band-fitting case of lustrous molded 
Genuine Bakelite, Complete with cleaner, guar- 
antee and instructions in individual box. Guar- 
anteed for Two Years against defective parts 
and workmanship. The Arrow Head improves 
with use. 

Stroboscopic Inspection. After seventeen factory 
inspections, every Arrow Shaver must pass 
Stroboscopie Inspection. This modern scientific 
instrument makes it possible for the Inspectors 
to watch each shaver in actual operation, with 
slow motion. Defective Shavers just cannot get 
by this mechanical X-Ray. 


Send in your order at once—a $7.50 and $10.00 
value for $1.98. 


SHAVER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Dept. A.B. 
800 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Enclosed please find G..... for which please 
rush ..Arrow Shavers, Parcel Post, Prepaid. 
It is understood that cleaner, instructions and 
Factory Guarantee for Two Years are included 
with each shaver. 

Name...... 

Address. 

City... 


State 
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British Buying Looms, Dr. Palyi 





Tells Sales Managers 


(Continued from page 15) 


Commenting on the failure of the 
British to buy in this country up 
to the end of 1939, Dr. Palyi prod- 
ded the British somewhat about 
their traditional lack of concern 
for time, and their refusal to let 
anything like a mere war interfere 
with a week-endin the country. This 
was partly due to the fact that the 
British believe time is on their side 
and partly due to the British de- 
liberation. “First they have to ap- 
point a minister of purchasing, then 
each minister must appoint an offi- 
cial assistant, and each assistant 
must appoint Then 
they have to have the official sta- 
tionery printed. Now that the sta- 
tionery is probably printed, we can 
expect buying to begin in earnest 
no later than February 1940,” he 
said. 

Dr. Palyi expects bond prices 
to remain relatively high, continued 
low interest rates, and a continu- 
ation of most governmental expen- 
ditures, about which he does not 
worry because of our wealth and 
gold reserves. 

Other speakers at the Sales Con- 
gress were Richard C. Borden, sales 
promotion manager of the Borden 
Company, one of the most skilled 
public speakers on sales subjects 
ever developed in this country. 
Borden gave eighteen reasons why 
sales arc lost, presenting his reasons 
with effective showmanship and 
professional technique. George S. 
Jones, vice president in charge of 
sales of Servel, Inc., and Burton 
Bigelow, consulting sales manager 
of Buffalo, also addressed the meet- 
ing. Mr. Jones deplored the low 
earnings of refrigerator salesmen 
and urged sales managers not to 
worry about buying power, but to 
go ahead and sell, letting the cus- 
tomer take care of his buying 
power. Mr. Bigelow asserted that 
not once in his experience where 


secretaries. 


common sense had been used had 
sales failed to increase when sales 
territories were decreased in size. 
He urged sales managers to demand 
from salesmen better reporting and 
better use of their time, and to do 
a better selling job of their own 
policies and ideas to top manage 
ment and officers of their companies. 

More than six hundred sales 
executives from Chicago and other 
mid-west cities participated in the 
congress which closed with an ex 
hibition of the Jam Handy Frigi- 
daire sales film, “Selling America,” 
depicting how Benjamin Franklin’s 
rules of conduct may be applied to 
modern sales activities. 

The Sales Managers Bureau ot 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerc: 
held its thirteenth 
Executives Conference on Novem 
ber 17, 1939. This is, we believe, 
the oldest of the sales managers’ 
conferences held by sales managers’ 
clubs, and perhaps the most widely 
attended of all. Albert H. Morrill, 
president, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company; Oswald W 
Knauth, president, Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation; Colonel T 
Russ Hill, president, Rexair, Inc., 
and author of Press On! Th 
Gold Book of Selling; L. G. Peed, 
vice president, DeSoto Motors Cor 
poration; and V. C. Redd, a retail 
merchant of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
were the speakers at the sessions 
which began in the early afternoon, 
including a dinner and after dinner 
talks. Approximately twelve hun 
dred guests attended. 

Size of the city considered, Fo: 
Worth has one of the best sales 
managers’ conferences, held a 
nually in May. The coming year, 
Boston sales managers will hold 
similar conference in January, a! 
in February the San Francisc: 
sales managers will conduct a on 
day conference. 


annual Sales 
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Save Those 
BEAUTIFUL 
EYES 


it is too much to 

xpeet the unguid- 

-d eyes of a typist, 

nachine operator 

or proof reader to 

wravel along line 

ifter line of type, manuseript or figures and not 
ire. The Rite-Line Copyholder relieves eyestrain 
by guiding the eyes and taking advantage of 
best light conditions. Ask your boss for a Rite- 
Line. You can assure him it 

will speed production and 

prevent errors. Costs only 

39.85 U.S.A. 

i touch of the finger moves 

up the copy. Takes all sizes 

»f sheets and machine 

tapes. No installation nor 

taintenance required. FA = 


RITE-LINE 


gy. U.S. Pat. Off. 


COPYHOLDER 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


RITE-LINE CORPORATION 


A6 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK, N 














Build more business with a House 
Organ. Keep in touch with sales- 
men, branch offices and custom- 
ers. Our prices are very low be- 
cause we specialize. 26 years of 
experience. Free samples and 
particulars. 
, The National Publishers Press 
523 Ottawa, N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















Hotel ‘ikennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 


N) REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 








PRIVATE BATH— 
RADIO RECEPTION 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment, 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Bloom to Direct 
British Buying 


OSSIBLE confirmation of the 

statements made by Dr. Palyi in 
the article beginning on page 15 of 
this issue of AMERICAN Bustness is 
seen in announcement by Arthur 
B. Purvis, director-general of the 
British Purchasing Commission, of 
the appointments of Edgar S. 
Bloom as director of purchases, and 
F. Johnson as director of adminis- 
tration for the British Purchasing 
Commission. 

Mr. Bloom will assume his duties 
with the British Purchasing Com- 
mission on retiring from the presi- 
dency of Western Electric Com- 
pany in December, at the retire- 
ment age of sixty-five. He will have 
concluded a successful career of 
forty-three years in the Bell Tele- 
phone System, during a large part 
of which he has filled executive 
posts in the United States. 

Mr. Bloom was born in Blooms- 
bury, New Jersey, of Holland- 
Dutch ancestry. He was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
from which he received a degree of 
B.S. in 1895 and M.E. in 1896. 
He is director of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Manufacturers 
Trust Company, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
Western Electric Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, and several other com- 
panies, in addition to his work at 
Western Electric. He was form- 
erly trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Johnson, who has been vice 
president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada since 1935, 
was born in Southport, England, 
and began his telephone career with 
the National Telephone Company 
there. After six years with that 
company he came to Canada and 
entered the service of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in 1910. He has 
risen by successive steps through 
the company to his present posi- 
tion of vice president. 


LOST! 


BECAUSE OF 
INEFFICIENCY 


Isn’t efficiency in the 
shipping room as im- 
portant as in your pro- 
duction department? 


CHE NEW POST-O-METER 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


® eliminates waste in 
postage 

® speeds up weighing 
operations 

® savestime and money 

® and is absolutely 
fool-proof. 


Just place a package on 
the platform—press the 
key—there’s only one fig- 
ure—the correct postage. 
Local representative 
will leave a Post-O-Meter 
on approval — no 
obligation. Write 
today. 


PRESS 
A 
BUTTON 


There's 
the 
Postage 
Magnified - Accurate 


DETECTO-GRAM SCALES 


26 WASHINGTON ST. BROOKLYN. N. Y 


at once in accounting experience 


—— 
with this famous 1740-page handbook of 
latest expert practice, from simple book- 
keeping to higher accounting. Helps you 
display kind of skill that wins recognition 
and advancement; saves time, increases 
your ability to handle new problems, mod- 
ern conditions. Guides you in any situa- 
tion, everyday or emergency. Records, sys- 
tems, working procedures; statements and 
reports; analysis; comparisons ; planning 
and budgets; auditing and internal check 
rules and definitions; hundreds of use- 
ful forms—31 big sections, complete in 
one handy volume, the 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 

Nothing else like it Widely 
used by executives. credit men, 
bankers—eover 160,000 bought. 
Editorial Board of 70. experts. 
Contents would fill 10 big books, 
usual style. 

Special Offer for Immediate 
Acceptance Only: 

Order Handbook now, and we 
willsend withit a handsome Daily 
Memo Dia containing space for 
year 5 memos ncome-t xpense rec- 
ords, auto upkeep, personal data, 
etc, Yours thout extra charge, i 
you keep Handbook. Act promptly. 
“Supply of diaries is limited; ‘ 

this offer good only while that 
stock last $7.50—see offer 
me Mail This Form NOW See == 


al 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M360 
5 15 East 26th Street, New York, N.Y. . 
Send me the Accountants’ Handbook, to- 
® cether with the Memo Diary Book. Within 5 days @ 
| after receipt, I willsend you $7.50 (plus a few cents § 
delivery) in payment for Handbook alone. Or, if 
not satisfied, | have privilege of returning the books. 
Check here if you prefer to pay for the Hand- § 
book in 5 monthly payments of $1.50 each 
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NEXT MONTH ;, BUSINESS 
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JANUARY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


ao ~ 


New Year’s Day. Lincoln issued Emancipation 
Proclamation, 1863. Paul Revere born, 1735. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Plan started, 1934. 
Georgia ratified the U. S. Constitution, 1788. 


First U. S. Postal Savings Banks established, 
1911. Cicero born, 106 B.C. 


Jakob Ludwig Grimm (Grimm’s Fairy Tales) 
born, 1785. Utah admitted to the Union, 1896. 


Zebulon M. Pike, soldier and explorer, born, 1779. 
James Watt patented steam engine, 1769. 


Great Northern Railway completed, 1893. Joan of 
Are born, 1412. 


First presidential election held in the U. S., 1789. 
Millard Fillmore, 13th President, born, 1800. 


Battle of New Orleans, 1815—legal holiday in 
Louisiana; Jackson Day banquets. 


New York founded, 1614. Connecticut ratified 
U. S. Constitution, 1788. 


First labor union in America—New York tailors, 
1805. Ethan Allen born, 1737. 


Alexander Hamilton born, 1757. Michigan Terri- 
tory created, 1805. 


Arbitration treaty signed by Canada and the U.S., 
1909. John Hancock born, 1737. Edmund Burke 
born, 1729. 


Sir Henry Bessemer, British engineer and inventor 
of Bessemer steel process, born, 1813. 


Radio telephone to England, 1923. 


Magna Charta Day. First locomotive built, U. S., 
1831. Otis elevator patented, 1861. 


National Prohibition in effect, 1920. 


Benjamin Franklin born, 1706. 


Detroit incorporated asacity, 1802. Daniel Webster 
born, 1782. Electric street car patented, 1892. 


Robert E. Lee born, 1807 (legal holiday in the 
South). Order of the Garter established, 1350. 
Discovery of gold in California, 1848. 


First session of English Parliament, 1265. Panama 
Canal begun, 1882. 

John C. Fremont born, 1813; John Fitch, invent- 
or, 1743; “Stonewall” Jackson, 1824. 


National Association of Manufacturers started, 
1879. Francis Bacon born, 1561. 


In 1845, Congress scheduled national election day 
for Tuesday after first Monday in November. 


Morse exhibited telegraph, 1838. Rubber heels 
patented, 1899. Boy Scout troop organized, 1908. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
28. 


First transcontinental telephone line between New 
York and San Francisco, 1915. Holley converter 
patented, 1869. Robert Burns, poet, born, 1759. 


Michigan admitted to the Union, 1837. First flight 
of Glenn H. Curtis’ hydroplane, 1911. 


Canadian Great Western Railway opened, 1854 
Edison patented incandescent lamp, 1880. 


First commercial telephone exchange in the world 
opened at New Haven, Conn., 1878. 


William McKinley, 25th President, born, 1843 
Kansas admitted to the Union, 1861. Thomas 
Paine born, 1737. 


Spinning-jenny invention, 1779. Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute settled by treaty, 1897. Electric motor 
patented, 1854. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd Presi- 
dent born, 1882. San Francisco named, 1847. 


Franz Schubert born, 1797; Ben Jonson, 1574. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Cranberry Growers Assoc., Camden, N. J. 

American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Decorators, N.Y.C. (Week of Jan. 22) 

American National Livestock Assoc., Denver 

American Road Builders Assoc., Chicago. (Jan. 29-Feb. 2) 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Cleveland 

American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Chicago 

American Washer and Ironer Manufacturers Assoc., Chicag: 

American Wood Preservers Assoc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Canning Machinery and Supplies Assoc., Chicago 

Cycle Trades of America, N. Y. C. 

Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, Dallas 

Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Pittsburgh 

International Heating and Ventilating Exposition, Cleveland 

Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board, Chicago 

National Aeronautic Assoc., of the U. S. A., New Orleans 


3rd Week—National American Wholesale Grocers Assoc., Chicago 


15-18 
17-18 
15-17 
17-20 
22-25 
22-26 
22-24 
15-19 
20-25 

9-12 


24 
17-19 
17-19 
2- 5 


5- 6 
28-30 
22-26 
23-25 
16 
16-19 
16-18 


National Assoc. of Dyers and Cleaners, Baltimore 

National Assoc. of Hosiery Manufacturers, N. Y. C. 

National Assoc. of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, Chicag: 

National Assoc. of Tobacco Distributors, Chicago 

National Automobile Dealers Assoc., Washington, D. C. 

National Canners Assoc., Chicago 

National Crushed Stone Assoc., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Food Brokers Assoc., Chicago 

National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis 
tributors, N. Y. C. 

National Pickle Packers Assoc., Chicago 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Assoc., St. Louis 

National Sand and Gravel Assoc., St. Louis 

National Shoe Fair, conducted jointly by the National Bo: 
and Shoe Manufacturers Assoc. and the National Sho 
Retailers Assoc., Chicago 

National Shoe Travelers Assoc., Chicago 

National Sporting Goods Distributors Assoc., Chicago 

National Warm Air and Air Conditioning Assoc., Clevela 

National Wool Growers Assoc., Casper, Wyo. 

National Woolens and Trimmings Assoc., N. Y. C. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Assoc., Houston 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, N. Y. C. 
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Why We Prefer a Centralized 
Correspondence Department 


(Continued from page 16) 


will know exactly what each mark 
means. The necessity of consist- 
ency will be obvious. 

The correspondent is instructed 
as to how to mark his corrections, 
and is told why it is necessary that 
he not forget to do this; how to 
make a correction after a letter has 
been completely dictated—or even 
when several letters have followed 
the one to be corrected. He is told 
how to indicate the required num- 
ber of carbon copies of each letter, 
and how to mark a letter canceled. 
He is told that it is necessary that 
he mark the length of his letters, 
for otherwise the stenographer can- 
not balance a letter properly on 
the page, and the appearance will 
not be good. He is asked to send 
correspondence with his dictation 
whenever it is possible. If the cor- 
respondence does not accompany 
the cylinder, he is asked to spell 
unusual names, and to use the 
standard Western Union code when 
dictating letters of the alphabet. 

All the mechanics of using the 
dictating machine are completely 
explained, with nothing left to 
guesswork. The little booklet is 
intended not only to instruct the 
correspondent in the use of his 
machine, but to “sell” him on the 
use of that machine. It has done its 
job so well that “Robot Rose” (as 
the dictating machines are called 
around the office) is often spoken 
of with something akin to affection! 

A simple, but effective system of 
pick-up, file, and delivery of cylin- 
ders and correspondence insures 
good service to our correspondents 
and executives. One girl is assigned 
the duty of messenger, and every 
hour she makes a trip to the desk 
of each correspondent, delivering 
completed work and picking up that 
to be transcribed. In a notebook 
she records the number of each 
cylinder as it comes into the de- 
partment, the name of the corre- 
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spondent, and the time the cylinder 
was received. She then places the| 
correspondence folder on a shelf, 
filing it according to the time it 
reaches the department. The cylin-| 
ders are filed numerically in a rack, 
being placed at an angle so that 
their numbers are plainly visible. A 
separate little compartment is par- 
titioned for each cylinder. Such a 
rack, large enough to hold 150 
cylinders, takes up a space of only | 
about 3 by 5 feet on a wall. 

Each stenographer is requested 
to take the correspondence folder 
first in line. 

Rush or air mail work is indi- 
cated by a little red tag stuck into | 
the indicator strip pocket of the 
correspondence folder. Such work 
is filed in a separate compartment, 
and is always emptied first. 

The same girl who picks up and 
delivers correspondence also shaves | 
the cylinders and delivers these to | 
the correspondents at stated inter- | 
vals, seeing that their cylinder 
racks are always full. Her combined | 
desk and shaving machine is close | 
to the desk of the supervisor, and | 
she is subject to call at any time. 

Because it is hard to see one’s| 
own mistakes, and because one 
would not always recognize mis- 
spelling, improper 
etc., our stenographers are asked | 
not to read their letters, but to give | 
them to a proof reader. This girl | 
is thoroughly grounded in the fun- | 
damentals of spelling, punctuation, | 
grammar, letter spacing, and kin- | 
dred subjects, and knows how a| 
letter should look and how it should 
sound. She returns any letters that 
require correction. 

Occasionally the supervisor| 
reads a few letters transcribed by | 
each girl, to provide a double check | 
as to the quality of work being| 
turned out; as well on the work | 
being done by the proof reader. 

The stenographers are expected 


punctuation, | 


stamp instead! 


Are You 
Worried 
about holding 


your job? 


HEN one of your fellow-workers is “‘let 
out’ ’"—does it make you wonder whether 


you're next? 


Does the fear of having to go job hunting— 


perhaps this very next weck—sometimes spoil 
your whole day—now and then keep you tossing 


restlessly in the night? 
it’s high time you stopped! 
Forit’ssocasy tostopif you'llonly give yourself 


real cause to feel secure in your present position. 


But be sure that it is real cause. See to it that 
your value to your firm really does become so 


great that they'll feel they must keep you, 


Seem difficult? Well, it needn't! It’s fairly 


easy! Every year there are thousands like you 


who accomplish it—thousands to whom LaSalle 
training gives the value—yes, and self-confidence 
—that holds jobs and even in hard times may win 


promotions! 


“Twice they kept me and let others go,” writes 
M. F., “principally because I was a LaSalle 
trained man. My salary has more than doubled 


and | expect to go right on from here.” 


From the moment you begin —_ training, 
you start to rise above the crowd, You win new 
interest from your employers. You take on added 

value. And right through your training—even long 
after!—LaSalle still helps you keep forging ahead, 

Why not start today to count LaSalle training 


as one of your own assets? 


Liberal terms can easily be arranged. And the 
coupon below will bring you all information— 
without the slightest obligation. 

Avoid risking your future! Risk just a postage 
Remember, for thirty years 
LaSalle has built successful business men! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
* booklets — or 
similar ones 
on your own 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


rept. 1247-k A Correspondence Institution chicago 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—full informa- 

tion about how I can, through your training, equip myself 

to be surer of holding my job in the business field I have 

checked: 

CO) Higher Accountancy 0 Busi M 2 t 

02) Law: Degreeof LL.B. Cj Trattic Management 

() Commercial Law () Stenotypy 

0) Industrial Manage- 0 Business Correspon- 
dence 

0 Salesmanship 





ment 
0 Business English 
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$12.00 A MONTH 


covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN Business, provided the 
order calls for twelve consecutive insertions; 
less than twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now hecoming so con plex. 


Example: Employee works 49! 5 hours in 
a work week, rate 67!» cents per hour 
over 42 hours now at tire and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $36.94. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular tire earnings :eparately. 
THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Electric Paper Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE Two 
Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 





FOOT OPERATED Model in 


Steel Cabinet Stand 19”x20” $9750 
table, 35” high. 


At these low prices, get the quantity and 
quality of work that only a power drill 
will produce. SAFE!—because all power 
driven mechanism is below table. POSI- 
TIVE !—side and back stops are easily 
and quickly set to scales. 


row FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Model 20. Lever Corner Rounder $45 
Moda 0. Fort Fover Cale! $35 


CornerRounder 


Specify cutting unit required 
yy” 4” H%” or 1%” 


Send for folder No. 109 
LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. ¥. 








485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 








to correct any minor flaws of gram- 
mar that might creep into a letter, 
and call the attention of the cor- 
respondent to any glaring incon- 
sistencies or mistakes. But the ma- 
jor responsibility for turning out 
good letters rests with the corre- 
spondents themselves ; they are not 
expected to put down a jumble of 
words for the stenographer to de- 
cipher as best she can. It is made 
perfectly clear to each correspond- 
ent that he is expected to do his 
part to make the system function 
efficiently and satisfactorily, by 
being careful with his dictation. 

A correspondent whose dictation 
is consistently poor is asked to 
listen to his own dictation; then 
listen to a letter dictated by some- 
one who does the job right. 

The stenographers are paid on 
the incentive plan, which works 
beautifully for us. Each girl is as- 
signed a quota, commensurate with 
her hourly rate. When she passes 
this quota all her additional work 
is accumulated in a bonus account. 

We use keystroke counters, or 
cyclometers, which makes the re- 
cording of the amount of work done 
a very simple matter. The stenog- 
rapher simply takes the reading in 
the morning, and again at night, 
subtracts, and there is her total 
production for the day. Keystrokes 
acquired on letters which are re- 
written because of a mistake on the 
part of the stenographer are, of 
course, deducted from the stenog- 
rapher’s total ; otherwise we should 
sacrifice accuracy, and be paying 
twice for one piece of work. If the 
mistake is the fault of the corre- 
spondent—not marking correction, 
letter length, etc., the mistake is 
called to his attention so that he 
can guard against it in the future, 
but the keystrokes are not deducted 
from the operator’s total. 

All stenographers are expected 
to be able to do all types of work, 
the new girls being started on com- 
paratively routine letters, and 
working into more difficult ones. 

Because our incentive plan is 
based on the production of the 
group rather than of the individual, 
there are no hard feelings about 


having to take the difficult work. 

Briefly, here is how the plan 
functions: Let us suppose that 
Mary Jones has a base rate of 40 
cents an hour, but turns in 42 cents 
worth of work each hour of the day. 
She has contributed, in an eight- 
hour day, 16 cents to the bonus. 
Lillian Black has a base rate of 46 
cents, and turns in 49 cents worth 
of work each hour. She has con- 
tributed 24 cents toward the bonus. 
Esther Smith has a base rate of 50 
cents an hour, but contributes only 
48 cents worth of work each hour 
of this particular day, creating a 
16-cent deficit which must be de- 
ducted from the total, leaving the 
net bonus 24 cents. 

Each girl’s strokes are averaged 
every two or three months (oftener 
with new girls) to be sure that she 
is not being underpaid or over- 
paid. Unusually difficult or easy 
work will balance out in that time. 

This system automatically elimi- 
nates slackers, for anyone who does 
not carry her share of the load can 
soon be spotted. 

Equipment in the stenographic 
department is always of the very 
best, typewriters and transcribing 
machines being replaced whenever 
they will not do neat and efficient 
work. Posture chairs are used. 
Desks are not the regulation typ- 
ing desks, but are simply flat 
tables, with a set of “cubby-holes” 
sitting on top, behind the type- 
writer. These cubby-holes are com- 
partments for the various kinds of 
envelopes and stationery used, as 
well as carbon paper and tissue, on 
which we make our carbon copies. 
Everything is at the stenographer’s 
fingertips without unnecessary 
reaching or opening and shutting 
of drawers. To increase efficiency, 
tissues and carbon sheets are pad- 
ded and supplied to the girls in this 
form ; all they need do is count out 
the required number of sheets and 
tear them off; no time-wasting 
picking up and jogging of sheets is 
necessary. When a letter has been 
completed the stenographer re 
moves the carbon sheets with on: 
quick jerk, and places them in 4 
box, to be reused. 
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SYSTEM Tan 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





at our store 
for YOU! 


1. Gift Plan Revives 
Inactive Accounts 


The gift appeal, cleverly transmitted by 
letter, has revived many old inactive ac- 
counts of New York Furniture House, 
Inc., Denver. A gift card, with the typed 
name of the customer, was inserted in two 
slots at the top of letter, fitting between 
thumb and fingers of a large outstretched 
hand. The gift card stated that during the 
month of October, the named customer 
would obtain an attractive gift by pre- 
senting certificate at the store—no pur- 
chase was necessary. 

The salutation, placed on three lines, 
was, “A FREE GIFT at our store for 
YOU!” These were the first paragraphs: 

“It’s a useful and attractive gift—one 
you'd be glad to have. There are no 
strings attached, nothing to buy. It is 
yours for the asking. 

“The offer is to you in appreciation of 
your patronage and friendship and also 
as an inducement to come in and see the 
many new items we have added to our 
stock to make your home cheery and com- 
fortable for winter.” 

The gifts included such items as ash 
trays, condiment sets, cookie jars. Cost 
to the store was around 50 cents each— 
and outlay, which, in the light of direct 
results from the mailing, was a trifle, 
since about 70 per cent of those receiving 
the letters presented the gift cards, and 
many bought merchandise at the same 
time. As quite old inactive lists were cov- 
ered, the percentage of undelivered mail 
was inclined to be high. Active accounts 
were covered, too, very profitably. 
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2. A Collection 
Idea 


Opie Evans is a radio mechanic and a 
sound technician, self-trained, in Akron, 
Ohio. Like all colored men he is loyal to 
his church. A few weeks ago when a 
Thursday evening program by an out-of- 
town quartet was canceled, he told Rev- 
erend A. L. Dykes, of the Mount Zion 
Baptist Church he would furnish a pro- 
gram with phonograph records made by 
his home-made recording device. 

When it came time for the collection, 
Mr. Evans said, “Step up front. Drop 


your money in the plate. Then TIPTOE 
OVER TO THE MICROPHONE AND 
SPEAK YOUR NAME, CLEARLY 
AND LOUDLY.” 

The collection that evening reached the 
staggering total of $11.59. Ordinarily it 
would have been less than $5.00. 


3. Another Step in 
Business Courtesy 


At last someone lias done something for 
the poor traveling salesman who waits 
and waits while the Big-Shot is “in con- 
ference.” 

The Seiberling Rubber Company, of 
Barberton, Ohio, holds no conferences be- 
tween 10 o’clock in the morning and 2 
in the afternoon. These are hours for 
visitors and salesmen, Advertising Man- 
ager Norman Malone reports. 

If anyone calls up for an appointment 
he is told: “It’s ten miles out here from 
Akron, and we don’t want you to make 
the trip in vain. Come between 10 and 2 
and we'll be ready to receive you. Those 
ire our buying hours.” 

Thus a salesman sees his man without 
delay and gets started back home before 
dark. Salesmen are delighted. And even 
the always important “conference” does 
not suffer unduly by being scheduled 
early in the morning or compressed into 
the fast-moving hours of late afternoon. 


W hope you are entirely pleased with your 
new Hill Clothes. Should there be any changes you desire, we will be 


more than glad lo make them. 


Hill. Chthes and the writer highly enlee your 


4 
patronage and we sincerely hope we shall always merit it. 


Thul yours, 
4% 


Hall. Clothes 
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Salesmen of Hill Clothes, Chicago men’s clothiers, send this friendly card to 
customers expressing appreciation for their business, which creates good-will 
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Tew SVOV EM.’ EUDTPIEIT 


Remington Rand’s New 
Model 17 


THE new Remington 17 standard type- 
writer has been announced by Remington 
Rand Inc., which embodies in its con- 
struction and operation twenty-two new 
features, and is claimed to be the light- 
est and smallest standard typewriter on 
the market. It weighs only 31 pounds, 
il ounces, and is 11/4, inches shorter from 
front to back than other machines. It is 
streamlined, completely enclosed, and the 
carriage weighs 41/, pounds, 2 pounds 
lighter than the next lightest carriage on 
any other typewriter. 

The interchangeable carriage, which can 
be replaced by wider carriages up to 20 
inches is a feature of this new model. 
The snap-off top plate will be of interest 
and convenience to users for, by a simple 
lift-off motion of the hand, the complete 
key and ribbon mechanism is exposed 
for easy changing of ribbons and clean- 
ing. The new Model 17 features a snap- 
out mechanical unit on a_ suspended 
chassis and is not attached to the machine. 
It is claimed that this development re- 
lieves vibration which in other models has 
caused noise. 

The Jam Trip device on the Model 17 
is a great convenience to operators. When 
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two type bars collide, the Jam Trip lever 
snaps them back into place without the 
necessity of the typist using her fingers 
to handle the keys. 


Combination Fluorescent 
Lamp and Penholder 


A DESK lamp, made of statuary bronze 
finish, fitted with a White Dot Lifetime 
Sheaffer Pen has been announced by W.A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company. This fluorescent 
lamp provides soft light, with a minimum 
production of heat. The shade is adjust- 
able and may be tipped up or down to 


throw light exactly as the user wishes. T| 
dry-proof pen socket prevents the pe 
from drying out. The base is only 6 by | 
inches, but the socket takes an 18-inc! 
fluorescent tube. 


Simplified Bookkeeping 
For Receivables 


AN ACCOUNTS receivable routine h: 
been devised by the Shelby Salesbo 
Company to eliminate daily posting « 
accounts. All daily transactions—charge 
credits, and cash sales—are recorded « 
one form, a triplicate salesbook, and ar 
filed in sections of a Yawman and Er! 
Sorter. At the end of the day slips ar 
totaled and entered on a daily sales sun 
mary showing the day’s cash and charge 
sales, and the accounts receivable statu 
If cash slips are not written, the cas 
register reading or the cash drawer posi 
tion will supply the necessary figures for 
such sales to make up the recapitulatio: 

After the daily totals are recorded, th 
charge and credit slips are filed in a: 
other section of the Sorter. A folded cus 
tomer ledger (shown in the illustration) is 
used to segregate the slips for each ac 
count. The records are allowed to ac- 
cumulate until the end of the month, wher 
an itemized statement is sent to the cus- 
tomer. The same totals appear on the cus- 
tomer’s statement and the ledger. Dupli- 
cate copies of sales slips are attached t 
the statement. (The customer received the 
triplicate copy when each transaction was 
made.) Cash slips may be filed perma- 
nently elsewhere, after the daily recapitu- 
lations have been made. 

The Sorter is constructed to permit 
automatic expansion as the volume of filed 
slips increases during the month. The 
visibility of each ledger permits signaling 
accounts for information and follow-u; 
A portable lock-compartment for the safe 
keeping of these accounts receivable rec 
ords may be obtained. 
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New Moderately-Priced 
Checkwriter 


THE Todd Company has introduced a 
new model Protectograph—Model 60— 
which brings to the moderate price field 
a checkwriter embodying the safety fea- 
tures and precision operation heretofore 
ivailable only in more elaborate Protec- 
tographs. This new machine is designed to 
make available to small business and pro- 
fessional firms the same protection for 
their checks which is used in most banks 
and large business organizations as regu- 
lar routine. 

Model 60 Protectograph is housed in a 
streamlined, dark gray metal casing with 
maroon face and trim. An eight-column 
keyboard permits writing of checks up to 
$999,999.99 ; windows at the top of the key- 
board quickly show the operator that the 
keys are properly set to write the desired 
amount. Forged brass type, ribbon ink- 
ing, and automatic control of imprinting 
assure clean-cut indelible impressions 
shredded into the fibres of the check. 
Further protection against possible al- 
teration or forgery is provided by an en- 
graved brass die which shreds the indi- 
vidual’s or company’s name or trade-mark 
on the same line and just preceding the 
written dollar amount. Sliding levers and 
‘utomatic pressure control assure easy, 
silent operation. This model can handle 
voucher checks or checks in sheets as 
easily and quickly as single checks. 
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The Todd Company’s line of bank sup- 
plies, Protectographs and check signers 
and writers, Protod-greenback and Super- 
safety checks, are well known to business 
men as a means of preventing forgery and 
protecting their companies’ funds. 


Duplicator for Copy 
Or Drawings 


A NEW fluid-type duplicating machine, 
called Rapidex, is being marketed by In- 
ternational Industries, Inc., which gives 
uniform operation and brilliance of copies 
with a capacity of more than 300 clear, 
sharp copies from the original. This ma- 
chine takes postcard to legal size copies 
of anything written, typewritten, or 
drawn—office forms, bulletins, charts, etc. 
Of streamline design, the finish of ex- 
posed parts is chrome and crackle gray 
enamel. This machine sells for less than 
$100, including a complete set of acces- 
sories. Information may be obtained by 
writing the editor of American BusriNEss 
or the company itself. 





THE PILOT 


For guaranteed satis- 
faction use only gen- 
uine Staples by ACE 


ACE- PILOT -CADET 
East of Reckies 


Products of 


ACE FASTENER CORP. 


CHICAGO 


Sold by your Stationer 








COSTLY TURNOVER 
IN NEW EMPLOYEES 


Do this . . . before you hire for office 
or sales—use our standardized Test- 
ing Program. It tells you, in advance, 
if the people you are considering will 
make good. 
Our Testing Program, for men and 
women, is a scientific yardstick which 
measures their abilities and aptitudes 
for the positions you have in mind. It 
protects you against mistakes and 
stops costly turnover. 
The Program also enables you to set 
up standards of personnel require- 
ments especially applicable to your 
organization. 

Tests may be given at your office, 


under your supervision. We evaluate the 
tests and submit reports. Moderate fee. 


SEND for Informational Folder (039) 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
INSTITUTE 


Job Proficiency Analysis 
Sales Management Counsel 
Personnel Control 


S N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Hl. 














THE BOSS WROTE 
THIS BOOK — 


FOR OTHER 
BOSSES TO READ 


—and that’s why it’s such practical, 
straight-from-the-shoulder stuff, and yet 
so interesting; why it clears away the 
misconceptions that have long existed 
about mechanical name and data writing. 
Sent free to executives who request it on 


their business letterhead. 


The ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co. 
153-B Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





LETTERHEADS (tithorrantet 
for $1.10 a Thousand! 


Send us a sample of your present letterhead and let us 
quote our mass production price for quality work on any 
quantity in which you buy. Our Letterhead Clinic will 
re-design your old letterhead, if you wish, and submit 
sketches absolutely free and without obligation, to- 
gether with our quotation. 

UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CoO. 
Dept. 312. 4313 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











Handsome to look at 

.. restful to use... 
for Faries lamps lead 
in style, as they have 
in lighting efficiency 
for 59 years. 

200 Models 
Impressive designs for 
office, lobby or club. 
Lamps for store, general 
office or factory, that re- 
duce eye strain — in- 
crease efficiency. Sold 
by your electrical or of- 
fice equipment dealer. 
FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 

1044 E. Grand Ave. 
Decatur, III. 


Sartes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 


LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 








INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4650 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Stenotype Goes 
Streamline 


THE new model Stenotype, well-known 
“shorthand” machine made by the Steno- 
type Company, has a frame of light plas- 
tic material which will not chip or crack. 
Several mechanical improvements have 
been incorporated in this model. The 
clutch overcomes defects found in previ- 
ous models; a new ribbon reverse mechan- 
ism makes this operation easier, speedier, 
and more positive; and a new nonskid 
feed roll does away with all possibility 
of the type tape’s slipping or stalling. The 
Stenotype, used widely in convention re- 
porting, has been adopted by several 
government agencies and is finding its 
place in smaller business now. 


Victograph Duplicator for 
Short-Run Work 


A GELATIN process duplicator has been 
developed by the Victograph Corporation 
to effect economies of time and money in 
short-run duplications. An automatic film 
tightener is an integral part of the drum 
and is designed to assure longer life of 


films. Feeding of the Victograph is simpli- 
fied by a special margin bar which assures 
perfect registration, and by the special 
detent arrangement which coordinates 
the feeding interval with the crank posi- 
tion. The Victograph represents the 
modern type of functional design, which 
eliminates all unnecessary parts and all 
protruding parts, bolts and screws. 


Posture Chair with 
Ventilated Seat 


THE new Sturgis posture chair feature 
a ventilated seat, constructed with stee! 
mesh on the underside for ventilation an: 
added resilience. The seat itself is up 
holstered with a thick rubberized pad, anc 
the total construction features 
posture comfort. The back support o! 
this posture chair is quickly adjustabl 
by turning rubber-tired hand wheels at 
the back. The seat height is adjustable 
from 17 to 21 inches. Slip covers aré 
available in brown, green, or white, an 
will appeal to many buyers for thei: 
sanitary features. 


assure 
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Scale and Lift-Truck 
Combination 


A NEW combination scale and lift-truck 
for materials handling has been developed 
by Barrett-Cravens Company. Either a 
beam-type scale or a dial type scale is ob- 
tainable in this combination unit which 
can be used where a portable scale is 
needed. Merchandise can be handled by 
running the scale truck under the skid 
ind by one or more strokes of the handle, 
depending upon the type of truck, the 
truck frame is raised and lifts the loaded 
platform off the ground. In this position 
the load is supported directly by the scale 
mechanism, and the weight of the load is 
immediately determined. The load may 
then be moved to any desired location. 
This scale truck is practical in taking 
inventory where weights must be checked, 
for it eliminates an extra step in the han- 
dling process and saves the cost of sepa- 
rate weighing. 


New Toledo Parcel 
Post Scale 


A NEW Toledo scale permits weighing 
of maximum size packages by use of a 
supersize platter above the chart. The 
scale is built on the gravity principle of 
weighing, and fully automatic. The pack- 
age need simply be placed on the platter 
and the postage is determined at a glance 
from large lighted figures. This new scale 
computes all parcel post matter from 
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8 ounces to 70 pounds in all zones. The 
chart is of one-piece, all-metal construc- 
tion, and has a graduation for every 2 
ounces. The scale housing is made of steel 
finished in a durable, lustrous black baked 
enamel, while the base is of cast aluminum. 
Information may be obtained from the 
Toledo Scale Company or AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 


Hand Tacker for 
Displays 


A LEVER tacker manufactured by 
Markwell Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
has been put on the market to speed the 
setting up of displays and signs, and it 
is claimed that this one-handed tacker 
will do work much faster than the ham- 
method. The 
pressed metal, with working 
Four dif- 


mer-and-tack machine is 
made of 
parts of hardened tool steel 
ferent sizes of staples can be used in this 
new machine, and a special model is made 
to use two sizes of a heavy double width 
flat wire staple. This company manufac- 
tures a complete line of staplers and will 
be glad to send information to readers of 
AMERICAN Business. The editor will for- 
ward your requests. 


Executive Posture 
Chair 


A POSTURE chair designed to provide 
seating comfort for a wide range of 
physical types makes use of “Comfo- 
Pillows,” which are made of odorless, 
porous, and flexible aerated lates (not 
sponge-rubber). It is claimed that the 
resilience of the aerated lates provides 
complete comfort, with no tendency of 
the material to “fight back.” This Comfo- 
Pillow chair is made by the Milwaukee 
Chair Company to provide restful, fa- 
tigue-banishing comfort in the office, with 
not only increased output during work- 
ing hours but generally improved office 
temperament. 











HOW LONG SHOULD 
BUSINESS RECORDS 


BE KEPT? 
How can you store records econom- 
ically, safely, and keep them 
# readily available ? 




















NEW-FREE 
BOOKLETS 
HELP ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


SE onvai of Record- 


Storage Practice” tabulates 
results of nation-wide sur- 
vey on accepted storage 
periods for 71 types of 
records: Outlines index- 

\ ing and reference meth- 
- ods followed by lead- 
ing business firms. 


EE odernizes Record 

\ Storage” Illustrates and 

\ describes the most eco- 

nomical and efficient 

\ equipment for storing 

* and filing various 

kinds of business 
records. 


A re letterhead 
SENT FREE! Witt icing these booklets to 


your desk without cost or obligation. Address: 


BANKERS BOX CO. 


536 So. Clark St (Established 1918 Chicago, Illinois 


YOUR CARDS 
ON WHEELDEX 


and SPACE 


More than 30 Wheeldex units are available 
for handling all card records. Note: Cards 
may be inspected or entries made without 
removal from file. Ideal for busy posting 
and reference records. Wheeldex cards may 
be inserted or removed quickly at any point, 
as often as desired, Write for details. 


Wheeldex 


Manufacturing Co 
93 Wall St., New York 


Wheeldex Chicage Co 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 








Automatic Memory System 





Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firm!y to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
81,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir.. Box 322, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Chairs—Posture 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 








WRITE FOR CATALOE 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 











Expense Books 





CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 





Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
(if they are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-12 Boston, Mass. 


Adding Machines 


NEW STOUT ADDER, $3.75 


easy. It's ace 














ni 
ple: ers. ' Fully 
) cuaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 


want H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 5, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 





Information Services 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 


The source of supply for ~~ product bd serv- 
ice you n will be supplied free by pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS.” 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 
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IT COST ME 
MONEY 
TO FORGET! 


The “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 


Won't Let You Forget 
Memindex—the famous memory method and 
personal systematizer, is credited by thousands of 
successful persons with speeding their rise to the 
top. Memindex keeps all data on handy, cleverly 
indexed and dated cards—today’s always visible. 
Fine leather Pocket Case organizes your daily 
memos—handsome Desk Tray keeps permanent 
records for you. No transcribing. Worth 1000 
times its small cost to salesmen, business and pro- 
fessional men, hobbyists and social leaders. 


iY | Freedated cards for 
pecia ie vemaiater of 

1939 with all orders } 
Offer for 1940 Memindex er 
| FREE Booklet: “Memory On Cards” 


WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
155 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 





POCKET CASE 


WRITE: 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

THE H. C. a co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
aa FILE 
a SIGNALS 





Loose Leaf Binders 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 


BINDERS 








and it Always opens flat 
SAVE 50%! A daily and storage binder 
in one, made to fit any size sheet or 
form. Write Department W for special 
Trial Binder offer or illustrated folder 
“Cutting Binder Costs 50%.” 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Labels—All Kinds 














LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE-ENGRAVED-ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


321) FRANKFORD 
ena Pa 


ABEL 





vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Condensed Media Data 
For Advertisers 


A NEW, condensed 1940 Advertiser’s 
Rate and Data Guide has been published 
by E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
which gives rates, circulation, closing and 
issuance dates for general, farm, direct 
selling, and mail order magazines. Radio 
time rates for local stations and the prin- 
cipal national networks are listed, to- 
gether with information as to watt power 
of each station. Advertising rates of the 
principal newspapers are tabulated. 


Discusses the Problem of 
Record Retention 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY has com- 
piled a booklet dealing with the question 
of record storage—that is, the question of 
how long records should be kept, the set- 
ting of record destruction dates, and the 
systems for storing and locating records. 
A simplified chart, showing the length of 
time records are kept by leading busi- 
nesses, supplements the copy. 


About the Production of 


Folding Cartons 


A BOOKLET has just been issued by 
Container Corporation of America en- 
titled Folding Cartons Plus, showing the 
various factors which go into the produc- 
tion of folding cartons. The reader learns 
how full-size specimens are made by 
hand; the packing problems studied in 
connection with the manufacturers’ pro- 
duction and display needs; the choice of 
color, design, letter, and the comparative 
pull of each type is decided upon. 


Wood Desk Catalog 
Shows New Lines 


THE catalog of the Hoosier Desk Com 
pany is now available showing that com- 
pany’s complete line of wood desks. In- 
cluded in this booklet are both the con 
ventional line of four-legged desks, and 
the newer, streamlined, recessed pedestal 
desks which are proving so popular among 
office equipment buyers. 
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